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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART I. — CHAPTER I. 
AFTER MESS. 


THE mess was over, and the officers of 
H. M.’s—th were grouped in little knots 
and parties, sipping their coffee, and discuss- 
ing the arrangements for the evening. 
Their quarter was that pleasant city of 
Dublin, which, bating certain exorbitant de- 
mands in the matter of field-day and guard- 
mounting, stands pre-eminently first in 
military favour. 

“Are you going to that great ball in 
Merrion — ?” asked one. 

“ Not so lucky ; not invited.” 

“T got a card,” cried a third; “but I’ve 
just heard it’s not to come off. It seems 
that the lady’s husband is a judge. He’s 
Chief something or other; and he has been 
called away.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Tompkins; unless 
you call a summons to the next world being 
called away. The man is dangerously ill. 
He was seized with paralysis on the Bench 
yesterday, and, they say, can’t recover.” 

‘There now ensued an animated conversa- 
tion as to whether, on death vacancies, the 
men went up by seniority at the bar, or 
whether a subaltern could at once spring up 
to the top of the regiment. 

“ Suppose,” said one, “ we were to ask the 
Colonel’s guest his opinion. The old cove 
has talked pretty ae of everything in this 
world during dinner; what if we were to 
ask him about Barons of the Exchequer ?” 

“ Who is hé? what is he ?” asked another. 

“The Colonel called him Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke ; that’s all I know.” 

“ Colonel Cave told me,” whispered the 
major, “that he was the fastest man on 
town some forty years ago.” 

“Tthink he must have kept over the 
wardrobe of that brilliant period,” said an- 
other. ‘“ Inever saw a really swallow-tailed 
coat before.” 
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“His ring amused me. It is a small 
smoothing-iron, with a coat of arms 6n it. 
Hush! here he comes.” 

The man who now joined the group was 
a tall, gaunt figure, with a high, narrow 
head, from which the hair was brushed rigid- 
ly back, to fall behind in something like an 
old-fashioned queue. His eyes were black, 
and surmounted with massive and much- 
arched eyebrows ; a strongly-marked mouth, 
stern, determined, and, except in speaking, 
almost cruel in expression, and a thin-point- 
ed projecting chin, gave an air of severity 
and strong will to features which, when he 
conversed, displayed a look of courteous 
deference, and that peculiar desire to 
please, that we associate with a by-gone 
school of breeding. He was one of those 
men, and very distinctive are they, with 
whom even the least cautious take no liber- 
ties, nor venture upon any familiarity. The 
eccentricities of determined men are very 
often indications of some deep spirit be- 
neath, and not, as in weaker natures, mere 
emanations of vanity, or offsprings of self- 
indulgence. 

If he was, beyond question, a gentleman, 
there were also signs about him of narrow 
fortune: his scrupulously white shirt was 
not fine, and the seams of his well-brushed 
coat showed koth care and wear. 

He had joined the group, who were talk- 
ing of the coming Derby when the Colonel 
came up. “I have sent for the man we 
want, Fossbrooke. I’m not a fisherman my- 
self; but they tell me he knows every lake, 
river, and rivulet in the island. He on sat 
down to whist, but we’ll have him here pres. 
ently.” 

wOn no account; don’t disturb his game 
for me.” 

“Here he comes. Trafford, I want to 
— you to avery old friend of mine, 

ir Brook Fossbrooke — as enthusiastic an 
angler as yourself. He has the ambition to 
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hook an Irish salmon. I don’t suppose any | 


but when I have an early start before me, I 
one can more readily help him on the road | 


usually sit up all night.” 


to it.” | _ “My own plan, too,” cried Trafford. “ And 
The young man thus addressed was a there’s Aubrey quite ready to join us. Are 
large, aio | , almost heavily built young , you a whister, Sir Brook ?” 


fellow, but with that looseness of limb and; “ At your service. I play all games.” 
freedom that showed activity had not been | “Ts he a whister ?” repeated the Colonel. 
sacrificed to mere power. He had a fine |“ Ask Harry Greville, ask Tom Newenham, 
frank handsome face, blue-eyed, and bold- | what they say of him at Graham’s? Traf- 
looking ; and as he stood to receive the Col- | ford, my boy, you may possibly give him a 
onel’s orders there was in his air that blend-| hint about gray hackles, but I'll be shot if 
ing of deference and good-humoured care- | you do about the odd trick.” 
lessness that made up his whole nature. | “Tf you'll come over to my room, Sir 
It was plain to see in him one easy to per- | Brook, we'll have a rubber, and I'll give or- 
suade — impossible to coerce ; a fellow with | ders to have my tax-cart ready for us by 
whom the man he liked could do anything, | daybreak,” said Trafford; and Fossbrooke 
but one perfectly unmanageable if thrown | promising to be with him so soon as he had 





into the wrong hands. He was the second | 
son of a very rich baronet, but made the 

mistake of believing he had as much right 

to extravagance as his elder brother, and 

having persisted in this error during two 

years in the Life Guards, had been sent to 

do the double penance of an infantry regi- 

ment and an Irish station ; two inflictions | 
which, it was believed, would have sufficed 

to calm down the ardour of the most impas- 

sioned spendthrift. He looked at Foss- 

brooke from head to foot. It was not exact- 

ly the stamp of man he would have selected 

or companionship, but he saw at once that 

he was distinctively a gentleman, and then 

the prospect of a few days away from regi- 

mental duty was not to be despised, and he 

quickly replied that he and his tackle were 

at his disposal. “If we could run down to 

Killaloe, sir,” added he, turning to the Col- | 
onel, “we might be almost sure of some 

sport.” 

“ Which means that you want two days’ 
leave, Trafford.” 

“No, sir; four. It will take a day at 
least to get over there; another will be lost 
in exploring ; all these late rains have sent 
such a fresh into the Shannon there’s no 
knowing where to try.” 

“ You see, Fossbrooke, what a casuistical 
companion I’ve given you. Il wager you 
a five-pound note that if you come back 
without a rise he'll have an explanation that 
will perfectly explain it was the best thing 
coal have happened.” 

“T am charmed to travel in such com- 
pany,” said Sir Brook, bowing. “The gen- 
tleman has already established a claim to my 

ect for him.” 

rafford bowed too, and looked not at all 
displeased at the compliment. “ Are you an 
early riser, sir?” asked he. 

“T am anything, sir, the occasion exacts ; 





given his servant his orders, they parted. 

“ And are you as equal to this sitting up 
all night as you used to be, Fossbrooke ?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“T don’t smoke as many segars as former- 
ly, and I am a little more choice about my 
tobacco. I avoid mulled port, and take 
weak brandy-and-water ; and I believe in all 
other respects I’m pretty much where I was 
when we met last, —I think it was at Cey- 
lon?” 

“TI wish I could say as much for myself. 
You are talking of thirty-four years ago.” 

“ My secret against growing old is to doa 
little of everything. It keeps the sympathies 
wider, makes a man more accessible to other 
men, and keeps him from dwelling too much 
on himself. But tell me about my young 
companion; is he one of Sir Hugh's 
fami My r 

“ His second son; not unlike to be his 
eldest, for George has gone to Madeira with 
very little prospect of recovery. This is a 
fine lad; a little wild, a little careless of 
money, but the very soul of honour and 
right-mindedness. They sent him to me as 
a sort of incurable, but I have nothing but 
good to say of him.” 

“There’s great promise in a fellow when 
he can be a scamp and a man of honour. 
When dissipations do not degrade and ex- 
cesses do not corrupt a man, there is a grand 
nature ever beneath.” 

“Don’t tell him that, Fossbrogke,” said the 
Colonel, laughing. 

“T am not likely to do so,” said he, with a 
rim smile. ‘‘I am glad, too, to meet his 
ather’s son; we were at Christ Church to- 

gether; and now I see he has the family 
good-looks. ‘Le beau Trafford,’ was a 
proverb in Paris once.” 

“Do you ever forget a man?” asked the 
Colonel, in some curiosity. 
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“T believe not. I forget books, places, 
dates occasionally, but never people. I met 
an old schoolfellow t’other day, at Dover, 
whom I never saw since we were boys. He 
had gone down in the world, and was actin 
as one of the ‘commissionaires’ they ca 
them, who take your keys to the Custom- 
house to have your luggage examined; and 
when he came to ask me to employ him, I 
said, ‘What! an’t you Jemmy Harper ?’ 
‘ And who thedevil are you?’said he. ‘ Foss- 
brooke,’ said I. ‘Not “ Wart” ?’ said he. 
That was my school nickname, from a wart 
I once had on my chin. ‘ Ay, tobe sure,’ 
said I,‘ Wart.’ 1 wish you saw the delight 
of the old dog. I made him dine with us. 
Lord Brackington was with me, and enjoyed 
it all immensely.” 

“And what had brought him so low?” 

“He was cursed, he said, with a strong 
constitution ; all the other fellows of his set 
had so timed it, that when they had nothing 
tolive on they ceased to live ; but Jemmy told 
us he never had such an appetite as now ; that 
he passed from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day on the pier in all weathers; and as to 
gout, he firmly believed it all came of the 
adulterated wines of the great wine-mer- 
chants. British gin he maintained to be the 
wholesomest liquor in existence.” 

“ T wonder how fellows bear up under such 
reverses as that,” said the Colonel. 

“My astonishment is rather,” cried Foss- 
brooke, “ how men can live on in a monoto- 
ny of well-being, getting fatter, older, and 
more unwieldy, and with only such experi- 
ences of life as a well-fed fowl might have in 
a hen-coop.” 

“] know that’s your theory,” said the oth- 
er, laughing. 

“Well, no man can say that I have not 
lived up to my convictions; and for myself, 
I can aver I have thoroughly enjoyed my in- 
tercourse with the world, and like it as well 
to-day as on the first morning I made my 
bow to it.” 

“Listen to this, young gentlemen,” said 
the Colonel, turning to his officers, who now 

athered around them. “Now and then I 

ear some of you complaining of being 
bored or wearied—sick of this, tired of 
that ; here’s my friend, who knows the whole 
thing better than any of us, and he declares 
that the world is the best of all ible 
worlds, and that, so far from familiarity with 
it inspiring disgust with life, his enjoyment 
of it is as racy as when first he knew it.” 

“Tt is rather hard to ask these gentlemen 
to take me as a guide on trust,” said Foss- 
brooke ; ‘but I have known the fathers of 
most of those I see around me, and could 





call many of them as witnesses to character. 
Major Aylmer, your father and I went up 
the Nile together, when people talked of it 
as ajourney. Captain Harris, I’m sure I am 
not wrong in saying you are the son of God- 
frey Harris of Harrisburg. Your father was 
my friend on the day I wounded Lord Ec- 
clesmore. I see four or five others too— so 
like old companions that I find it hard to 
believe I am not back again in the old days 
when I was as young as themselves ; and yet, 
I'm not very certain if I would like to ex- 
change my present quiet enjoyment as a 
looker-on for all that active share I once took 
in life and its pleasures.” 

Something in the fact that their fathers 
had lived in his intimacy, something in his 
manner —a very courteous manner it was 
—and something in the bold, almost defiant 
bearing of the old man, vouching for great 
energy and dignity together, won greatly 
upon the young men, and they gathered 
around him. He was, however, summoned 
away by a message from Trafford to say that 
the whist-party waited for him, and he took 
his leave with a stately courtesy and with- 
drew. 

“ There goes one of the strangest fellows 
in Christendom,” said the Colonel, as the 
other left the room. ‘“ He has already gone 
through three fortunes; he dissipated the 
first — speculated and lost the second — and 
the third he, I might say, gave away in acts 
of benevolence and kindness — leaving him- 
self so ill-off, that I actually heard the other 
day that some friend had asked for the place 
of barrack-master at Athlone for him; but 
on coming over to see the place, he found a 
poor fellow with a wife and five children a 
candidate for it; so he retired in his favour, 
and is content, as you see, to go out on the 
world, and take his chance with it.” 

Innumerable questions pressed on the Col- 
onel to tell more of his strange friend; he 
had, however, little beyond hearsay to give 
them. Of his own experiences, é could 
only say that when first he met him it was 
at Ceylon, where he had come in a yacht 
like a sloop of war to hunt elephants — the 
splendour of his retinue and magnificence of 
his suite giving him the air of a royal per- 
sonage — and indeed the gorgeous profusion 
of his presents to the King and the chief 
personages of the court, went far to impress 
this notion. “I never met him since,” said 
the Colonel, “till this morning, when he 
walked into my room, dusty and travel-. 
stained, to say, ‘I just heard your name, and 
thought I’d ask you to give me my dinner 
to-day.’ Lowe hima great many — not to 
say innumerable other attentions; and his 
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last act on leaving Trincomalee was to pre- 
sent me with an Arab charger, the most per- 
fect animal I ever mounted. It is therefore 
a real pleasure to me to receive him. He is 
a thoroughly fine-hearted fellow, and, with 
all his eccentricities, one of the noblest na- 
tures I ever met. The only flaw in his 
frankness is as to his age; nobody has ever 
been able to get it from him. You heard 
him talk of your fathers —he might talk of 
yout grandfathers; and he would too, if we 

ad only the opportunity to lead him on to 
it. I know of my own knowledge that he 
lived in the Carlton House coterie, not a 
man of which except himself survives; and 
I have heard him give imitations of Burke, 
Sheridan, Gavin Hamilton, and Pitt, that 
none but one who had seen them could have 
accomplished. And now that I have told 

ou all this, will one of you step over to 

rafford’s rooms, and whisper him a hint to 
make his whist-points as low as he can; and, 
what is even of more importance, to take 
eare lest any strange story Sir Brook may 
tell—and he is full of them— meet a sign 
of incredulity — still less provoke any quiz- 
zing; the slightest shade of such a provoca- 
tion would render him like a madman.” 

The Major volunteered to go on this mis- 
sion, which indeed any of the others would 
as willingly have accepted, for the old man 
had interested them deeply, and they longed 
to hear more about him. 


‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SWAN’S NEST. 


As the Shannon draws near Killaloe, the 
-wild character of the mountain scenery, the 
-dreary wastes and desolate islands which 
marked Lough Derg disappear, and give 
way to ai -sloping lawns, dotted over 
»with well- grown timber, well-kept demesnes, 
spacious country-houses, and a country, | 
which, in general, almost recalls the wealth 
and comfort of England. 

About a mile above the town, in a little 
bend of the river forming a small bay, 
stands a small but pretty house, with a skirt | 
of rich wood protecting it at the back, while | 
the lawn in front descends by an easy slope | 
to the river. | 

Originally a mere farmhouse, the taste of 
an ingenious owner had taken every advan- 
tage of its irregular outline, and converted it 
into something Elizabethan in character, a 
style admirably adapted to the site, where 
all the features of rich-coloured landsca 
abounded, and where varied foliage, heathy 
mountain, and eddying river, all lent them- 
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selves tomake upa scene of fresh and joy- 
ous beauty. 

In the marvellous fertility of the soil, too, 
was found an ally to every prospect of em- 
bellishment. Sheltered from north and 
east winds, plants grew here in the open air, 
which in less favoured spots needed the pro- 
tection oi ‘the conservatory; and thus in 
the neatly shaven lawn were seen groups of 
blossoming shrubs or flowers of rare excel- 
lence, and the camellia and the salvia and 
the oleander blended with the tulip, the 
moss-rose, and the carnation, to stud the 
grass with their gorgeous colours. 

Over the front of the cottage, for cottage 
it really was, a South American creeper, a 
sort of acanthus, grew, its crimson flowers 
hanging in rich profusion over cornice and 
architrave ; while a passion-tree of great age 
covered the entire porch, relieving with its 
softened tints the almost over-brilliancy of 
the southern plant. 

Seen from the water—and it came 
suddenly into view on rounding a little 
headland — few could forbear from an ex- 
clamation of wonder and admiration at this 
lovely spot; nor could all the pretentious 
grandeur of the rich-wooded parks, nor all 
the more imposing architecture of the great 
houses, detract from the marvellous tun 
of this simple home. 

A tradition of a swan carried away by 
some rising of the river from the Castle of 
Portumna, and swept down the lake till it 
found refuge in the little bay, had given the 
name to the place, and for more than a hun- 
dred years was it known as the Swan’s 
Nest. The swan, however, no longer ex- 
isted, though a little thatched edifice at 
the water-side marked the spot it had once 
inhabited, and sustained the truth of the 
legend. 

he owner of the place was a Dr. Lend- 
rick: he had come to it about twenty years 
before the time at which our story opens 
—a widower with two children, a son and a 
daughter. He was a perfect stranger to all 
the neighbourhood, though by name well 
known as the son of a distinguished judge, 
Baron Lendrick of the Court of Exchequer. 

It was rumored about, that, having dis- 
pleased his father, first by adopting medi- 
~ — had law as his pro a — 
subsequently by marrying a portionless gir 
of humble family, tho thaven hed conned to 
recognise him in any way. Making a set- 
tlement of a few hundreds a year on him, he 
resolved to leave the bulk of his fortune to a 
es the child of his second wife, a 
Colonel Sewell, then in India. 

It was no thought of practising his pro- 
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fession that Dr. Lendrick had settled in the 
neighbourhood ; but as he was always read 
to assist the poor by his advice and skill, 
and as the reputation of his great ability 
gradually got currency, found himself con- 
strained to yield to the insistance of his 
neighbors, and consent to practise generally. 
There were many things which made this 
course unpalatable to him. He was by na- 
ture shy, timid, and retiring; he was fasti- 
diously averse to a new acquaintanceship ; 
he had -desired, besides, to live estranged 
from the world, devoting himself entirely to 
the education of his children; and he nei- 
ther liked the forced publicity he became 
exposed to, nor that lite of servitude which 
leaves the doctor at the hourly mercy of the 
world around him. 

If he yielded, therefore, to the profession- 
al calls upon him, he resisted totally all so- 
cial claims: he went nowhere but as the 
doctor. 

No persuasion, no inducement, could pre- 
vail on him to dine out; no exigency of time 
or season prevent him returning to his home 
at night. There were in his neighbourhood 
one or two persons whose rank might have, 
it was supposed, influenced him in some de- 
gree to comply with their requests — and, 
certainly, whose desire for his society would 
have left nothing undone to secure it ; but 
he was as obdurate to them as to others, and 
the Earl of Drumcarran and Sir Reginal 
Lacy, of Lacy Manor, were not a whit more 
successful in their blandishments than the 
Vicar of Killaloe — Old Bob Mills, as he 
was irreverently called — or Lendrick’s own 
colleague, Dr. Tobin, who, while he respect- 
ed his superior ability and admitted his 
knowledge, secretly hated him only as a ri- 
val doctor knows how to hate a brother 
practitioner. 

For the first time for many years had Dr. 
Lendrick gone up to Dublin. A few lines 
from an old family physician, Dr. Beattie, 
had, however, called him up to town. The 
Chief Baron had been taken ill in Court and 
was conveyed home in a state of insensibili- 
ty. It was declared that he had rallied, and 
passed a favourable night; but as he was a 
man of very advanced age, at no time very 
strong, and ever unsparing of himself in the 
arduous labour of his office, grave doubts 
were felt that he would ever again resume 
his seat on the Bench. Dr. Beattie well 
knew the long estrangement that had sep- 
arated the father from the son; and al- 
though, perhaps, the most intimate friend 
the Judge had in the world, he never dared 
to interpose a word or drop a hint as to the 
advisability of reconciliation. 





Sir William Lendrick was indeed a man 
whom no amount of intimacy could render 
his friends familiar with. He was positivel 
charming to mere acquaintanceship — his 
manner was a happy blending of deference 
with a most polished wit. Full of bygone 
experiences and reminiscences of interest- 
ing people and events, he never overlaid 
conversation by their mention, but made 
them merely serve to illustrate the present, 
either by contrast or resemblance. All this 
to the world and society was he; to the in- 
mates of his house he was a perfect terror ! 
It was said his first wife had died of a brok- 
en heart ; his second, with a spirit fierce and 
combative as his own, had quarrelled with 
him so often, so seriously, and so hopelessly, 
that for the last fifteen years of life they had 
occupied separate houses, and only met as 
acquaintances, accepting and sending invi- 
tations to each other, and outwardly observ- 
ing all the usages of a refined courtesy. 

This was the man of whom Dr. Beattie 
wrote: “I cannot presume to say that he is 
more favourably disposed towards you than 
he has shown himself for years, but I would 
strenuously advise your being here, and suf- 
ficiently near, so that if a happier disposi- 
tion should occur, or an opportunity arise to 
bring you once more together, the fortunate 
moment should not be lost. Come up, then, 
at once—come to my house, where your 
room is ready for you, and where you will 
neither be molested by visitors nor inter- 
fered with. Manage too, if you can, to re- 
main here for some days.” 

It is no small tribute to the character of 
filial affection when one can say, and say 
truthfully, that scarcely any severity on a 
parent’s part effaces the love that was im- 
bibed in infancy, and that struck root in the 
heart before it could know what unkindness 
was! Over and over again in life have I 
witnessed this deep devotion. Over and 
over again have I seen a clinging affection 
to a memory which nothing short of a hal- 
lowed tie could have made so dear —a 
memory that retained whatever could com- 
fort and sustain, and held nothing that re- 
called shame or sorrow. 

Dr. Lendrick went up to town full of such 
emotions. All the wrong—it was heavy 
wrong too— he had suffered was forgotten ; 
all the injustice wiped out. He only asked 
to be permitted to see his father — to nurse 
and watch by him. There was no thought 
for himself. By reconciliation he never 
meant restoration to his place asheir. For- 
giveness and love he asked for—to be tak- 
en back to the heart so long closed against 
him, to hear himself called Tom by that 
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voice he. knew so well, and whose accents|der his ermine. Tell them, however, from 
sounded through his dreams. /me, that the Chief Baron intends to preside 

That he was not without a hope of such | in his court for many a year to come ; that 
happiness, might be gathered from one cir-| the intellect, such as it is, with which Prov- 
cumstance. He had taken up with him two | idence endowed him, is still unchanged and 
miniatures of his boy and girl to show | unclouded.’ This is his language — this his 
“ Grandfather” if good fortune should ever | tone; and you may know how such a spirit 
offer a fitting moment. | jars with all our endeavours to promote rest 

The first words which greeted him on and tranquillity.” 
reaching his friend’s house were: “ Better.| Lendrick walked moodily up and down 
A tolerably tranquil night. He can move! the room, his head sunk, and his eyes down- 
his hand. The attack was paralysis, and| cast. ‘Never to speak of me—never ask 
his speech is also improved.” to see me,” muttered he, in a voice of in- 

“ And his mind ? how is his mind ?” | tense sadness. 

“ Clear as ever it was— intensely eager; “I half suspected at one time he was 
to hear what is said about his illness, and | about to do so, and indeed he said, ‘ If this 
insatiable as to the newspaper versions of | attack should baffle you, Beattie, you must 
the attack.” ‘not omit to give timely warning. There 

“Does he speak? Has he spoken of—| are two or three things to be thought of.’ 
his family, at all ?” said he, falteringly. | When I came away on that morning, I sat 

“ Only of Lady Lendrick. He desired to | down and wrote to you to come up here.” 
see her. He dictated a note to me, in| A servant entered at this moment and 
terms of very finished courtesy, asking her | presented a note to the Doctor, who read it 
if, without incurring inconvenience, she | hastily and handed it to Lendrick. It ran 


would favour him with an early call. The 
whole thing was so like himself that I saw 
at once he was getting better.” 


“ And so you think him better?” asked | 


Lendrick, eagerly. 

“Better! Yes—but not out of danger. 
I fear as much from his irritability as his 
malady. He will insist on seeing the news- 
papers, and occasionally his eye falls on 


some paragraph that wounds him. It was | 


but yesterday that he read a sort of queru- 
lous regret from some writer that ‘the 
learned judge had not retired some years 
ago, and before that failing health, acting 
on a very irascible temperament, had ren- 
dered him a terror alike to the bar and the 
suitors.” That unfortunate paragraph cost 
twenty leeches and ice to his temples for 
eight hours after.” 

“Cannot these things be kept from him ? 
Surely your authority ought to be equal to 
this!” 

“ Were I to attempt it he would refuse to 
see me. In fact, any utility I can contrib- 
ute depends on my apparent submission to 
him in everything. Almost his first ques- 
tion to me every morning is, ‘ Well, sir, who 
is to be my successor?’ Of course I say 
that we all look with a sanguine hope to see 
him soon back in his court again. When I 
said this yesterday, he replied, ‘I will sit on 
Wednesday, sir, to hear appeals; there will 


| thus: — 


“ Dear Dr. Beattir,— The Chief Bar- 
on has had an unfavourable turn, partly 
| brought on by excitement. Lose no time in 
coming here; and believe me, yours sincere- 
ly, ConsTANTIA LENDRICK.” 


“They've had a quarrel; I knew they 
would. I did my best to prevent their 
|meeting; but I saw he would not go out of 
the world without a scene. As he said last 
night, ‘I mean her to hear my “charge.” 
She must listen to my charge, Beattie ;’ and 
| I'd not be astonished if this charge were to 
| prove his own sentence.” 
| Go to him at once, Beattie; and if it be 
at all possible, if you can compass it in any 
| way, let me see him once again. Take 
| these with you; who knows but their bright 
faces may plead better than words for us?” 
|and thus saying he gave him the minia- 
' tures; and, overcome with emotion he could 
not control, turned away and left the room. 





CHAPTER III. 
A DIFFICULT PATIENT. 
As Dr. Beattie drove off with all speed to 
the Chief Baron’s house, which lay about 


three miles from the city, he had time to 
| ponder as he went over his late interview. 








be little occasion for me to speak, and I! “ Tom Lendrick,” as he still called him to 
trust another day or two will see the last of | himself, he had known as a boy, and ever 
this difficulty of utterance. Pemberton, I | liked him. He had been a patient, studious, 
know, is looking to the Attorney-General- | entle-tempered lad, desirous to acquire 
ship, and George Haire thinks he may or-| knowledge, without any of that ambition 
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that wants to make the knowledge market- 
able. To have gained a professorship would 
have appeared to have been the very sum- 
mit of his ambition, and this rather as a 
quiet retreat to pursue his studies further 
than as a sphere wherein to display his own 
gifts. Anything more unlike that bustling, 
energetic, daring spirit, his father, would be 
hard to conceive. Throughout his whole 
career at the bar, and in Parliament, men 
were never quite sure what that brilliant 
speaker and most indiscreet talker would do 
next. Men secured his advocacy with a half 
misgiving whether they were doing the very 
best or the very worst for success. Give him 
difficulties to deal with, and he was a giant ; 
let all go smoothly and well, and he would 
hunt up some crochet — some obsolete us- 
age —a doubtful point, that in its discussion 
very frequently led to the damage of his 
client’s cause, and the defeat of his suit. 
Display was ever more to him than vic- 
tory. Let him have a great arena to exhibit 
in, and he was proof against all the diffi- 
culties and all the casualties of the conflict. 
Never had such a father a son less the in- 
heritor of his temperament and nature ; and 
this same disappointment rankling onthrough 
life —a disappointment that embittered all 


intercourse, and went so far as to make him’ 


disparage the high abilities of his son— 
created a gulf between them that Beattie 
knew could never be bridged over. He 
doubted, too, whether as a doctor he could 
conscientiously introduce a theme so likely 
to irritate and excite. As he pondered, he 
opened the two miniatures, and looked at 
them. The young man was a fine, manly, 
daring-looking fellow, with a determined 
brow and a resolute mouth, that recalled his 
grandfather’s face: he was evidently well 
grown, and strong, and looked one that, 
thrown where he might be in life, would be 
likely to assert his own. 

The girl, wonderfully like him in feature, 
had a character of subdued humour in her 
eye, and ahalf-hid laughter in the mouth, 
which the artist had caught up with infinite 
skill, that took away all the severity of the 
face, and softened its traits to a most at- 
tractive beauty. Through her rich brown 
hair there was a sort of golden reflet that 
imparted great brilliancy to the expression 
of the head, and her large eyes of gray-blue 
were the image of candour and softness, till 
her laugh gave them a sparkle of drollery 
whose sympathy there was no resisting. 
She, too, was tall and beautifully formed, 
with that slimness‘of early youth that only 
escapes being angular, but has in it the 





charm of suppleness, that lends grace to 
every action and every gesture. 

“ | wish he could see the originals,” mut- 
tered Beattie. “If the old man, with his 
love of beauty, but saw that girl, it would 
be worth all the arguments in Christendom. 
Is it too late for this? Have we time for 
the experiment ?” 

Thus thinking, he drove along the well- 
wooded approach, and gained the large 
ground-space before the door, whence a 
carriage was about to drive away. “Oh, 
Doctor,” cried a voice, “ I’m so glad you're 
come; they are most impatient for you.” 
It was the Solicitor General, Mr. Pember- | 
ton, who now came up to the window of 
Beattie’s carriage. 

“He has become quite unmanageable, 
will not admit a word of counsel or advice, 
resists all interference, and insists on going 
out for a drive.” 

“T see him at the window,” said Beattie ; 
“he is beckoning to me; good bye,” and he 
passed on and entered the house. 

In the chief drawing-room, in a deep re- 
cess of a window, sat the Chief Baron, 
dressed as if to go out, with an overcoat and 
even his gloves on. ‘ Come and drive with 
me, Beattie,” cried he, in a feeble but harsh 
voice. “If I take my man Leonard they'll 
say it was a keeper. You know that the 
‘Post’ has it this morning that my mind it 
is which has given way. They say they’ve 
seen me breaking for years back. Good 
heavens! can it be vanthls, think you, that 
the mites in a cheese speculate over the na- 
ture of the man that eats them? You stopped 
to talked with Pemberton, I saw; what 
did he say to you?” ; 

“Nothing particular—a mere greeting, 
I think.” whe slititoes 

“No, sir, it was not; he was asking you 
how many hours there lay between him and 
the Attorney-Generalship. They’ve divid- 
ed the carcass already. The lion has to 
assist at his autopsy —rather hard, isn’t 
it? How it embitters death to think of the 
fellows who are to replace us!” 

“ Let me feel your pulse.” 

“Don’t trust it, Beattie; that little dia- 
logue of yours on the grass plot has sent it up 
thirty beats; how many is it ?” 

“ Rapid — very rapid; you need rest — 
tranquillity.” 

“And you can’t give me either, sir; 
neither you nor your craft together. You 
are the Augurs of modern civilization, and 
we cling to your predictions just as our 
fore-fathers did, though we never believe 
you.” 
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‘ This is not flattery,” said Beattie, with a 

slight smile. 

he old man closed his eyes and passed 
his hand slowly over his forehead. “I sup- 
pose I was dreaming, Beattie, just before 
you came up; but I thought I saw them all 
in the Hall, talking and Jaughing over my 
death. Burrowes was telling how old I must 
be, because I moved the amendment to 
Flood in the Irish Parliament in ’97; and 
Eames mentioned that I was Curran’s junior 
in the great Bagenal record ; and old Tysdal 
set them all in aroar by saying he had a 
vision of me standing at the gate of heaven, 
and instead of going in, as St. Peter invited 
me, stoutly refusing, and declaring I would 
move for a new trial! How like the ras- 
cals!” 

“ Don’t you think you’d be better in your 
own room ? there’s too much light and glare 
here.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Tam sure of it. You need quiet, and 
the absence of all that stimulates the action 
of the brain.” 

“ And what do you, sir—what does any 
one, know about the brain’s operations ? 
You doctors have invented a sort of conven- 
tional cerebral organ which, like lunar caus- 
tic, is decomposed by light; and in your 


vulgar materialism you would make out that | 


what affects your brain must act alike upon 
mine. I tell you, sir, it is darkness — ob- 
scurity, physical or moral, it matters not 
which — that irritates me, just as I feel 
provoked this moment by this muddling 
talk of yours about brain.” 

“And yet I’m talking about what my 
daily life and habits suggest some know- 
edge of,” said Beattie, mildly. 

So you are, sir, and the presumption is 
allon my side. If you'll kindly lend me 
your arm I'll go back to my room.” 


Step by step, slowly and painfully, he re- | 


turned to his chamber, not uttering a word 
as he went. 

“Yes; this is better, Doctor; this light 
half soothes; it is much pleasanter. One 
more kindness. I wrote to Lady Lendrick 
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“Leave it to me. I will speak to Lady 
Lendrick.” 

“ There’s another thing; not that it much 
matters; but it might perhaps be as well to 
send a few lines to the morning papers, to 
say the accounts of the Chief Baron are 
more favourable to-day; he passed a tran- 
quil night, and so on. Pemberton won't 
like it, nor Hayes ; but it will calm the fears 
of avery attached friend, who calls here 
twice daily. You'd never guess him. He 
is the agent of the Globe office, where I am 
insured. Ah, Doctor, it was a_ bright 
thought of Philanthropy to establish an in- 
dustrial enterprise that is bound, under 
heavy recognisances, to be grieved at our 
heath.” 

“T must not make you talk, Sir William. 
I must not encourage you to exert yourself. 
T’ll say good-bye, and look in upon you this 
afternoon.” 

“ Am I tohave a book? Well; be it so. 
I'll sit and muse over the Attorney-General 
and his hopes.” 

“I have got two very interesting minia- 
tures here. I'll leave them with you; you 
might like to look at them.” 

‘Miniatures! whose portraits are they ?” 
asked the other, hastily, as he almost 
snatched them from his hand. “ What a 
miserable juggler ; what a stale trick this!” 
| said he, as he opened the case which con- 
tained the young man’s picture. “So, sir; 
|you lend yourself to such attempts as 
| these.” 
| “I don’t understand you,” said Beattie, 
| indignantly. 
|__“ Yes, sir; you understand me perfectly. 
| You would do, by a mga of legerdemain, 
| what you have not the courage to attempt 
openly. These are Tom Lendrick’s chil- 
dren.” 
| “They are.” 

“ And this simpering young lady is her 
| mother’s image ; pretty, pretty, no doubt; 
| and a little —a shade, perhaps — of espiég- 
_lerie above what the mother possessed. She 

was the silliest woman that ever turned a 
| fool’s head. She had the ineffable folly, sir, 








this morning to come up here. I suppose | to believe she could persuade me to forgive 
my combative spirit was high in me, and I my son for having married her; and when I 
wanted a round with the gloves — or, indeed, | handed her to a seat— for she was at my 





without them—at all events, I sent the 
challenge. But now, Doctor, I have toown 
myselfa craven. I dread the visit. Could 
you manage to interpose? could you sug- 
gest that it is by your order I am not per- 
mitted to receive her ? could you hint,” here 
he smiled half-maliciously, “that you do not 
think the time is come for anodynes — eh, 
Doctor ?” 


| knees — she fainted.” 

“ Well. It is time to forgive him now. 
As for her, she is beyond forgiveness, or fa- 
| vour either,” said Beattie, with more energy 
than before. 
| “There is no such atrial to a man in 
a high calling as,the temptation it offers 

him to step beyond it. Take care, sir, that 
with all your acknowledged ability, this 
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temptation be not too much for you.” The 
tone and manner in which the old judge de- 
lvercd these words recalled the justice- 
seat. “Jt is an honour to me to have you 
as my doctor, sir. It would be to disparage 
my own intelligence to accept you as my 
confessor.” 

“ A doctor but discharges half his trust 
when he fails to warn his patient against 
the effects of irritability.” 

“The man who would presume to minis- 
ter to my temper or to my nature should be 
no longer medico of mine. With what in- 
tention, sir, did you bring me these minia- 
tures ?” : 

“That you might see two bright and 
beautiful faces, whose owners are bound to 
you by the strongest ties of blood.” 

“Do you know, sir—have you ever 
heard— how their father, by his wilfulness, 
by his folly, by his heartless denial of my 
right to influence him, ruined the fortune 
that cost my life of struggle and labour to 
create ?” 

The Doctor shook his head, and the other 
continued. “ Then I will tell it to you, sir. It 
is more than seventeen years to-day when the 
then Viceroy here sent for me and said, 
‘Baron Lendrick, there is no man, after 
Plunket, to whom we owe more than to 
yourself.’ I bowed and said,‘ I do not ac- 
cept the qualification, my Lord, even in fa- 
vour of the distinguished Chancellor. I will 
not believe myself second to any.’ I need 
not relate what ensued; the discussion was 
along one; it was also a warm one; but he 
came back at last to the object of the inter- 
view, which was to say that the Prime Minis- 
ter was willing to recommend my name to 
her Majesty for the Peerage — an honour, 
he was pleased to say, the public would see 
conferred upon me with approval: and I 


ger onthe pulse as he spoke, and counted 
the beats by his watch. 

“Well, sir, what says Death? will he 
consent toa ‘nolle prosequi,’ or must the 
cause go on?” 

“ You are not worse ; and even that, after 
all this excitement, issomething. Good-bye 
now till evening. No books—no news- 
papers, remember. Doze; dream; do any- 
thing but excite yourself.” 

“You are cruel, sir; you cut off all my 
enjoyments together. Youdeny me the re- 
sources of reading, and you deny me the 
solace of my wife’s society.” The cutting 
sarcasm of the last words was shown in the 
spiteful sparkle of his eye, and the insolent 
curl of his mouth; and as the Doctor re- 
tired, the memory of that wicked look 
haunted him throughout the day. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOME DIPLOMACIES. 


“ Well, it’s done now, Lucy, and it can’t be 
' helped,” said young Lendrick to his sister, 

as, with an unlighted cigar between his lips, 

and his hands in the pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, he walked impatiently up and down 
the drawing-room. “I’m sure if I only sus- 
pected you were so strongly against it, I’d 
not have done it.” 

“ My dear George, I'm only against it be- 
cause I think papa would be so. You know 
we never see any one here when he is at 
home, and why should we now, because he 
is absent ?” 

“Just for that reason. 
chance, girl.” 

“ Oh, George!” 

“ Well, I don’t mean that exactly, but I 
said it to startle you. No, Lucy; but you 
see here’s how the matter stands. I have 





It’s our only 








refused! Yes, sir, I refused what for thirty | been three whole days in their company. 
odd years had formed the pride and the prize | On Tuesday the young fellow gave me that 
of my existence! I refused it, because I) book of flies and the top-joint of my rod. 
would not that her Majesty’s favour should | On yesterday I lunched with them. To- 
descend to one so unworthy of it as this fel-' day they pressed me so hard to dine with 
low, or that his low-born children should in- | them that I felt almost rude in persisting to 
herit a high name of my procuring. I re-! refuse; and it was as much to avoid the 
fused, sir, and I told the noble Marquess my | awkwardness of the situation as anything 
reasons. He tried— pretty much as you else that I asked them up to tea this eve- 
have tried — to bring me toa more forgiving | ning.” 
spirit ; but I stopped him by saying,‘ When, “T’m sure, George, if it will give you any 
I hear that your Excellency has invited to | pleasure —” 
your table the scurrilous author of the lam-|  “ Of course it gives me pleasure,” broke 
poon against you in the “ Satirist,” I will be-| he in; “I don’t suspect that fellows of my 
gin to listen to the claims that may be urged | age like to live like hermits. And whom do 
on the score of forgiveness, not till then.’” | I ever see down here? Old Mills and old 
“Tam wrong — very wrong —to let you | Tobin, and Larry Day, the dog-breaker. 
talk on themes like this; we must keep them | I ask his pardon for putting him last, for he 
for calmer moments.” Beattie laid his fin-|is the best of the three. Girls can stand 
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this sort of nun’s life, but I’ll be hanged if 
it will do for us.” 

“ And then, George,” resumed she in the 
same tone; “‘remember they are both per- | 


fect strangers. I doubt if you even know | 
their names.” | 
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coarse red. hair, which moved when he 
spoke, and seemed almost to possess a sort 
of independent vitality. 

He had been reading when he was sum- 
moned, and his spectacles had been pushed 
up over his forehead, while he still held the 


“That I do —the old fellow is Sir Brook | county paper in his hand —a sort of proud 
something or other. It’s not Fogey, but it | protest against being disturbed. 


begins like it ; and the other is called Traf- | 
ford — Lionel, I think, is his christian name. | 
A glorious fellow too; was in the 9th Lan- | 
cers and in the Blues, and is now here with | 
the fifty—th because he went it too hard in | 
the cavalry. He had a horse for the Derby 
two years ago.” The tone of proud triumph 
in which he made this announcement seem- | 
ed to say, Now, all discussion aboat him | 
may cease. “ Not but,” added he, after a| 

ause, “ you might like the old fellow best ; 
1¢ has such a world of stories, and he draws 
so beautifully. The whole time we were in 
the boat he was sketching something; and 
he has a book full of odds and ends; a tea- 
party in China, quail-shooting in Java, a| 
wedding in Candia—I can’t tell what | 


mens but he’s to bring them up here with 
im.” 





“I was thinking, George, that it might 
be as well if you’d go down and ask Dr. 
Mills to come to tea. It would take off| 
some of the awkwardness of our receiving | 
two strangers.” | 

“But they're not strangers, Lucy ; not a| 
bit of it. I call him Trafford, and he calls | 
me Lendrick ; and the old cove is the most | 
familiar old fellow I ever met.” 

“Have you said anything to Nicholas | 
yet ?” asked she, in some eagerness. | 

“ No, and that’s exactly what I want you | 
to do for me. That old bear bullies us all | 
so, that I can’t trust myself to speak to him.” | 

“ Well, don’t go away, and I'll send for } 
him now,” and she rang the bell as she | 
spoke. A smart-looking lad answered the | 
summons, to whom she said, “ Tell Nicho- | 
las I want him.” 

“Take my advice, Lucy, and merely say | 
there are two gentlemen coming to tea this | 
evening; don’t let the old villain think | 
you are consulting him about it, or asking | 
his advice.” | 

“T must do it my own way,” said she; 
“only don’t interrupt. Don’t meddle, mind | 
that, George.” The door opened, and a| 
very short, thick-set old man, dressed in a | 


| else. 


“You heard that Miss Lucy sent for 
you?” said George Lendrick, haughtily, as 
his eye fell upon the newspaper. 

‘T did,” was the curt answer, as the old 
fellow, with a nervous shake of the head, 
seemed to announce that he was ready for 
battle. 

“What I wanted, Nicholas, was this,” 
interposed the girl, in a voice of very win- 
ning sweetness; “ Mr. George has invited 
two gentlemen this evening to tea.” 

“To tay!” cried Nicholas, as if the fact 
staggered all credulity. F 

“Yes, totea; and I was thinking if you 
would go down to the town and get some 
biscuits, or a sponge-cake perhaps — what- 
ever, indeed, you thought best ; and also 
beg Dr. Mills to step in, saying that as papa 
was away “ 

“ That you was going to give a ball ?” 

“No. Not exactly that, Nicholas,” said 
she smiling ; ‘ but that two friends of my 
brother's 1 

“ And where did he meet his friends?” 
cried he, with a marked emphasis on the 
friends. “Two strangers. God knows who 
or what! Poachers as like as any thing 
The ould one might be worse.” 

“ Enough of this,” said George, sternly. 
“ Are you the master here? Go off, sir, 
and do what Miss Lucy has ordered you.” 

“J will not — the devil a step,” said the 
old man, who now thrust the paper into a 
capacious pocket, and struck each hand on 
ahip. “Is it when the ‘Jidge’ is dying, 
when the newspapers has a column of the 
names that’s calling to ask after him, you’re 
to be carousing and feastin’ here ?” 

“Dear Nicholas, there’s no question of 
feasting. Itis simply a cup of tea we mean 
to give ; surely there’s no carousing in that. 
And as to grandpapa, papa says that he was 
certainly better yesterday, and Dr. Beattie 








has hopes now.” 


“ J haven’t then, and I know him better 
than Dr. Beattie.” 
“What a pity they haven’t sent for you 


black coat and waistcoat, and drab breech- | for the consultation,” said George, ironically. 
es and white stockings, with large shoe-| “ And look here, Nicholas,” said Lucy, 
buckles in his shoes, entered. His face was | drawing the old man towards the door of a 
large and red, the mouth immensely wide, | small room that led off the drawing room. 
and theeyes far set from each other, his! “We could have tea here; it will look 
low forehead being shadowed by a wig of less formal, and give less trouble; and 
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Meares could wait—he does it very well ; 
and you needn’t be put out at all.” These 
last words fell to a whisper ; but he was be- 
yond reserve, beyond flattery. The last 
speech of her brother still rankled in his 
memory, and all that fell upon his ear since 
that fell unheeded. 

“IT was with your grandfather, Master 
George,” said the old man, slowly, “ twenty- 
one years before you were born! I carried 
his bag down to Court the day he defended 
Neal O’Gorman for high treason, and I was 
with him the morning he shot Luke Dillon 
at Castle Knock ; and this I’ll say and stand 
to, there’s not a man in Ireland, high or low, 
knows the Chief Baron better than myself. ” 

be It must be a great comfort to you both,” 
said George; but his sister had laid her 
hand on his mouth and made the words un- 
intelligible. 

“ You'll say to Mr. Mills, Nicholas,” said 
she, in her most coaxing way, “that I did 
not write, because I preferred sending my 
message by you, who could explain why I 
particularly wanted him this evening.” 

“Till go, Miss Lucy, resarving the point, 
as they say in the law—resarving the 
point! because I don’t give in that what 
you're doin’ is right ; and when the master 
comeg home, I’m not goin’ to defend it.” 

“We must bear up under that calamity 
as well as we can,” said the young man, inso- 
lently; but Nicholas never looked towards 
or seemed to hear him. 

“ A barn-a-brack is better than a sponge- 
cake, because if there’s some of it left it 
doesn’t get stale, and one-and-sixpence will 
be enough; and I suppose you don’t need a 
lamp ?” ; 

* Well, Nicholas, I must say, I think it 
would be better; and two candles on the 
small table, and two on the piano.” 

“Why don’t you mention a fiddler?” 
said he, bitterly. “If it’s a ball, there 
ought to be music ?” 

Unable to control himself longer, young 
Lendrick wrenched open the sash-door, 
and walked out into the lawn. 

“The devil such a family for temper 
from this to Bantry!” said Nicholas ; “ and 
here’s the company comin’ already, or I’m 
mistaken. There’s a boat makin’ for the 
landing-place with two men in the stern.” 

_ Lucy implored him once more to lose no 
time on his errand, and hastened away to 
make some change in her dress to receive 
the strangers. Meanwhile George, having 
seen the boat, walked down to the shore to 
meet his friends. 

_ Both Sir Brook and Trafford were enthu- 
siastic in their praises of the spot. Its nat- 


ural beauty was indeed great, but taste and 
culture had rendered it a marvel of elegance 
and refinement. Not merely were the trees 
grouped with reference to foliage and tint, 
but the flower-beds were so arranged that 
the laws of colour should be respected, and 
thus these plats of perfume were not less 
luxuriously rich in odour than they were 
captivating as pictures. a ; 

“Tt is all the governor’s own doing,” said 
George, proudly, “and he is continually 
changing the disposition of the plants. He 
says variety is a law of the natural world, 
and it is our duty to imitate it. Here comes 
my sister, gentlemen.” 

As though set in a beautiful frame, the 
lovely girl stood for an instant in the porch, 
where drooping honey-suckles and the tan- 
gled branches of a vine hung around her, 
and then came courteously to meet and wel- 
come them. 

“ I am in ecstasy with all I see here, Miss 
Lendrick,” said Sir Brook. ‘“ Old traveller 
that I am, I scarcely know where I have 
ever seen such a combination of beauty.” 

“ Papa will be delighted to hear this,” 
said she, with a pleasant smile; “it is the 
flattery he loves best.” 

‘“T’m always saying we could keep up a 
salmon-weir on the river for a tithe of what 
these carnations and primroses cost us,” 
said George. 

“ Why, sir, if you had been in Eden you’d 
have made it a matkét-garden,” said the 
old man. 

“If the governor was a Duke of Devon- 
shire all these caprices might be pardonable ; 
but my theory 1s, roast-beef before roses.” 

While young Lendrick attached himself 
to Trafford, and took him here and there to 
show him the grounds, Sir Brook walked 
beside Lucy, who did the honours of the 
place with a most charming courtesy. 

“T am almost ashamed, sir,” said she, as 
they turned towards the house, “to have 
asked you to see such humble objects as 
these to which we attach value, for my 
brother tells me you are a great traveller ; 
but it is just possible you have met in your 
journeys others who, like us, lived so much 
out of the world that they fancied they had 
the prettiest spot in it for their own.” 

«You must not ask me what I think of 
all I have seen here, Miss Lendrick, till my 
enthusiasm calms down;” and his look of 
admiration, so palpably addressed to herself, 
sent a flush to her cheek. ‘“ A man’s be- 
longings are his history,” said Sir Brook, 
quickly turning the conversation into an 
easier channel: “show me his study, his 





stable, his garden; let me see his hat, his 
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cane, the volume he thrusts into his pocket, 
and I'll make you an indifferent good guess 
about his daily doings.” 

“Tell me of papa’s. Come here, Tom,” 
cried she, as the two young men came 
towards her, “and listen to a bit of divina- 
tion.” 

“Nay, I never promised a lecture. I 
offered a confidence,” said he, in a half 
whisper; but she went on—“ Sir Brook 
says that he reads people pretty much as 
Cuvier pronounced on a mastodon by some 
small minute detail that pertained to them. 
Here’s Tom’s cigar-case, said she, taking it 
from his pocket; “ what do you infer from 
that sir ?” 

“That he smokes the most execrable to- 
bacco.” 

“ But can you say why?” asked Tom, 
with a sly twinkle of his eye. 

“Probably for the same reason I do my- 
self,” said Sir Brook, producing a very cheap 
cigar. 

“Oh, that’s a veritable Cuban compared 
to one of mine,” cried Tom; “and by way 
of making my future life miserable, here has 
been Mr. Trafford filling my pocket with 
real Havannahs, giving me a taste for luxu- 
ries I ought never to have known of.” 

“Know everything, sir, go everywhere, 
see all that the world can show you; the 
wider a man’s experiences the larger his 
nature and the more open his heart,” said 
Fossbrooke, boldly. ” 

“] like the theory,” said Trafford to Miss 
Lendrick ; “ do you?” 

“Sir Brook never meant it for women, I 
fancy,” said she, in a low tone; but the old 
man overheard her, and said,“ You are 
right. The guide ought to know every part 
of the mountain, the traveller need only 
know the path.” 

“ Here comes a guide who is satisfied with 
very short excursions,” cried Tom, laugh- 
ing; “this is our parson, Dr. Mills.” 

The little, mellow-looking, well-cared-for 
person who now joined them was a perfect 
type of old-bachelorhood, in its aspect of 
not unpleasant selfishness. Everything 
about him was neat, orderly, and appro- 

riate; and though you saw at a glance 
it was all for himself and his own enjoyment 
it was provided, his good manners and cour- 
tesy were ever ready to extend its benefits 
to others; and a certain genial look he wore, 
and a manner that nature had gifted him 
with, did him right good service in life, and 
made him pass for “an excellent fellow, 
though not much of a parson.” 

He was of use now, if only that by his 





SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE, 


presence Lucy felt more at ease, not to say 
that his violoncello, which always remained 
at the “ Nest,’ made a pleasant accompani- 
ment when she wd and that he san 
with much taste some of those lyrics which 
are as much linked to Ireland by poetry as 
by music. 

“TI wish he was our chaplain —by Jove, 
I do!” whispered Trafford to Lendrick; 
“he’s the jolliest fellow of his cloth I have 
ever met.” . 

‘And such a cook,” muttered the other. 

“ A cook!” 

“ Ay, a cook. I'll make him ask us to 
dinner, and you'll tell me if you ever ate 
fish as he gives it, or tasted maccaroni as 
dressed by him. I have a salmon for you, 
Doctor, a ten-pound fish. I wish it were 
bigger ; but it is in splendid order.” 

“Did you set it?” asked the parson, 
eagerly. 

“What does he mean by set it?” whis- 
pered Trafford. 

“ Setting means plunging it in very hot 
water soon after killing it, to preserve and 
harden the ‘curd.’ Yes; and I took your 
hint about the arbutus leaves, too, Doctor. 
I covered it all up with them.” 

“You are a teachable youth, and shall be 
rewarded. Come and eat him to-mqrrow. 
Dare I hope that these gentlemen are dis- 
engaged, and will honour my poor parson- 
age? Will you favour me with your com- 
pany at five o’clock, sir ?” 

Sir Brook bowed, and accepted the invi- 
tation with pleasure. 

“ And you, sir?” 

“ Only too happy,” said Trafford. 

“Lucy, my dear, you must be one of 
us.” 

“Oh, I could not; it is impossible, Doc- 
tor — you know it is.” 

“T know nothing of the kind.” 

“« Papa away — not to speak of his never 
encouraging us to leave home,” muttered 
she, in a whisper. 

“T accept no excuses, Lucy; such a rare 
opportunity may not occur to me in a 
hurry. Mrs. Brennan, my housekeeper, 
will be so proud to see you, that I’m not 
sure she’ll not treat these gentlemen to her 
brandy peaches —a delicacy, I feel bound 
to say, she has never conceded to any one 
less than the bishop of the diocese.” 

“ Don’t ask me, Doctor. I know that 

a hed 
ut he broke in, saying — 


“* You know I’m your priest, and your con- 
science is mine ;’ 
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and besides, I really do want to see how 
the parsonage will look with a lady at the 
top of the table: who knows what it may 
lead to?” 

“Come, Lucy, that’s the nearest thing 
to a proposal I’ve heard for some time. 
You really must-go now,” said Tom. 

“Papa will not like it,” whispered she 
in his ear. 

“Then he'll have to settle the matter 
with me, Lucy,” said the Doctor, “ for it 
was I who overruled you.” 

“Don’t look to me, Miss Lendrick, to 
sustain you in your refusal,” said Sir Brook, 
as the young girl turned towards him. “I 





have the strongest interest in seeing the 
Doctor successful.” 

If Trafford said nothing, the glance he 
gave her more than backed the old man’s 
speech, and she turned away half vexed, 
half pleased, puzzled how to act, and flat- 
tered at the same time by an amount of at- 
tention so new to her and so strange. Still 
she could not bring herself to promise she 
would go, and wished them all good-night 
at last, without a pledge. 

“ Of course she will,” muttered Tom in 
the Doctor’s ear. “She’s afraid of the 
governor; but I know he'll not be dis- 
pleased — you may reckon on her.” 





CuiLorororM. — The following curious de- 
scription of the sensations experienced by a 
patient under the influence of chloroform is 
given by the Indépendance Belge, which de- 
clares the person who communicated it to be 
perfectly trustworthy. “I was about 13,” 
says the narrator, “when, being tormented by 
toothache, I was at last induced by my mother 
to go with her to a dentist, on the express un- 
derstanding that I should be spared all pain by 
chloroform. We went, accordingly, and I had 
hardly taken two inhalations, when, to all out- 
ward appearance, I became insensible. But in 
reality 1 was not; on the contrary, my exist- 
ence seemed .to be cleft in two, as it were, for 
while I imagined myself to be in the court- 
yard of my college, playing with my school- 
fellows, I at the same time saw the dentist and 
my mother before me, the room where I was, 
the pictures on the walls, the window facing 
which I had been placed, the trees of the gar- 
den—everything, in short. While I was 
laughing and talking to my schoolfellows, and 
heard their laughter and disputes, I was at the 
very moment talking to the dentist, and beg- 
ging of him not to hurt me, telling him I 
should certainly feel the pain, since I could 
feel the pinches I gave myself. When the 
dentist began to wrench out my tooth I felt 
such violent pain thatI said to myself I must 
faint if it lasted a second longer; and yet all 
this while I was running about with my hoop, 
and laughing with my schoolfellows. When 
the operation was over, I felt so happy in this 
state that I would not get out of it, and, not- 
withstanding my mother’s cries, who was 
afraid I had been overdosed, I took a pleasure 
in remaining motionless, with my eyes wide 
open. I saw her weeping, and begging the 
dentist to bring me to myself again; and it 
was not until he applied a phial of ammonia 
to my nostrils that I awoke from my trance. 
The whole operation had lasted about a min- 
ute, and yet to me it appeared as if I had been 








an hour with my comrades; I had played:with 
them, I had talked with twenty ditferent peo- 
ple, and, notwithstanding all this, my real self 
was perfectly aware of the fact that the whole 
thing had lasted only a minute. I had under- 
gone a similar operation a year before, but 
though I had inhaled chloroform on that oc- 
casion, I experienced no such effects of a 
double existence, which I solely attribute to 
my having taken a larger dose of the anesthe- 
tic the second time than the first.” 





A remarkable memoir describing the results 
of some curious experiments regarding the ac- 
tion of ingrafted animal tissues, has been writ- 
ten by Signor Mantegazza. He has ingrafted 
the organs of one animal upon the bodies of 
others with most surprising consequences. Some 
of the tissues thus ingrafted underwent fatty de- 
generation, but others appeared to live as well in 
the new asin the old organism, being united, in 
course of time, to the new organism by blood-ves- 
selsand connective tissue. In the frog the ingraft- 
ed reproductive gland continued to produce zovs- 
perms, and the stomach, after having contracted 
vascular connections, produced mucus and gas- 
tric juice. The spleen can exist for a long while 
in the body of another animal, and may even in- 
crease in weight. The spur of the cock lived 
for a period of eight years in the eye of an ox, 
and acquired a weiglit of 396 grammes. Signor 
Mantegazza also ingrafted pure fibrine, and saw 
it transformed into pus, connective tissue, gran- 
ular cells, and new vessels. By varying his ex- 
periments in a thousand ways, and by studying 
the organizing process as exhibited by blood. in- 
grafted, or arrested in a blood-vessel, he has 
been persuaded that the Berlin doctrine of om- 
nis cellula ex cellula is fallacious; the fibrine is 
the. important principle of the organism, and is 
the material employed to repair living tissues 
and organize them. — London Review. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 
NEXT MORNING. 


THOUGHTS ON WAKING. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


Mr. Dickens once observed, in one of 
his earlier and most nigel to say, 
more popular—works, that although to 
restless and ardent minds morning may be 
the fitting season for exertion and activity, 
it is not always at that time that hope is 
strongest, or the spirit most sanguine and 
buoyant. In trying and doubtful positions, 
he said,— use, custom, a steady contem- 
plation of the difficulties which surround us, 
and a familiarity with them, imperceptibly 
diminish our apprehensions and beget com- 
parative indifference, if not a vague and 
reckless confidence in some relief, the means 
or nature of which we care not to foresee. 
“ But when we come, fresh, upon such 
things in the morning, with that dark and 
silent gap between us and yesterday; with 
every link in the brittle chain of hope 
to rivet afresh; our hot enthusiasm subdued, 
and cool, calm reason substituted in its stead ; 
doubt and misgiving revive. 

* As the traveller sees farthest by day, and 
becomes aware of rugged mountains and 


trackless plains which the friendly darkness | 


had shrouded from his sight and mind to- 
gether, so the wayfarer in the toilsome path 
of human life sees, with each returning sun, 
some new obstacle to surmount, some new 
height to be attained. Distances stretch out 
before him which, last night, were scarcel 

taken into account, and the light which 
gilds all nature with its cheerful beams 
seems but to shine upon the weary obstacles 
that yet lie strewn between him and the 

ave.” * 

At night, as Mr. Procter sings, — in ver- 
ces set to music by the Chevalier Neukomm, 
and familiar to the drawing-rooms of town 
long long ago, long ago, — 


At night all wrongs are right, 
And all perils of life grow smooth ; 
Then why cometh the fierce daylight, 
When fancy is bright as truth ?t 


At night, particularly, says the author of 
a hardly appreciated novel, “ and in a scene 
of excitement, we remember with tenfold 
pleasure that which has pleased us, and we 
do so without dwelling on the possibly at- 


NEXT MORNING. 


| another of the craft, “ How sick and tremu- 
lous, the next morning, is the spirit that has 
dared so much only the night before!” * 

| It is interesting, says an essayist on the 
| subject of Early Rising, ¢ to reflect upon the 
‘change that comes over a man’s mind on 
waking up early in the morning after what 
is called a good night’s rest. He retired to 
bed with rather a good opinion of himself. 
His conversation, in his own opinion at least, 
had been, if not decidedly brilliant, essen- 
tially agreeable. He had accomplished rath- 
er a neat bon mot, unearthed an apt quo- 
tation, turned a graceful compliment in hon- 
our of a fair neighbour, whose beaming eyes 
evinced that it was duly appreciated, and 
delivered himself of a few well-constructed 
sentences on a subject under discussion with 
so much effect, that respectful silence on all 
sides proved him to be master of the situa- 
tion. He was pleased with the part he had 
played —affable but not familiar with the 
men, delicately attentive but not vulgarly 
demonstrative with the womankind. He 
reflects with some degree of complacency 
on the whole tenor of the evening, and even 
gives way to some faint misgiving whether 
he really deserves to be so successful in so- 
ciety as he is usually admitted to be. His 
eyes softly close in tranquil slumber, whilst 
he is forming a dim resolution to render his 
claims to general approbation more thorough- 
ly substantial than is now the case. 

| “Morning breaks” — here is the essayist’s 
| picture of this representative man’s nezt 
| morning —“ a winter morning of darkness 
'visible—chilly and grim, ‘ no light, but a 
wannish glare.’ The man struggles once 
more into consciousness . . . collects his 
' somewhat obfuscated senses, and thinks upon 
his general position, past, present, and fu- 
ture. Last night’s career of social and intel- 
lectual success naturally claims his earliest at- 
tention. What a very unpleasant change 





| steals over the aspect of affairs! He had bade 


adieu to the company, not elated, not excit- 
ed, simply satisfied with himself, and on good 
terms with everybody else — wrapped in a 
mild glow of tranquil  self-complacency. 
What has become of it all? He does not 
look at the matter by any means from the 
|same point of view. Words, smiles, looks, 
| gestures, recur to him. Was he altogether 
_ so successful, so ingratiating and impressive, 
j|as he fondly imagined? A mist of doubt 
| begins to spread over the scene. That bon 





tendant evils, however they may occur to mot hovered on the verge of absurdity. That 
us at another time.” { But, in the words of| quotation was just a stale trifle. Was the 


* Nicholas Nickleby, ch. Jiii. 
+ Songs by Barry Cornwall, ‘‘ Midnight Rhymes.” 
t Violet, or the Danseuse, ch, vii. 


* Hawthorne, Transformation, ch. xx. 
t See an essay with that title in No. 334 of the Sat- 
urday Review, 
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gleam of light that danced in the eyes|and embellished with stories, illustrations, 
of his fair neighbour, when he turned that | gestures, and phrases so broad and uncere- 
easy compliment, a token of grateful pleas- | monious, that you half expected the appear- 
ure or an indication of suppressed merri-| ance of the Lady Margaret, to remind the 
ment at his expense? Was that respectful | master of the house that she had built that 
silence a tribute of public homage or an | long gallery, and those oriel windows, for 
avowal of universal fatigue?’ In short, did| meditation and studious silence. But “ call 
he not make himself rather a bore? Was) again in the morning, and you found him 
he not a little absurd? Did he not, on the | broken-hearted over some of the sorrows to 
whole, and speaking dispassionately, make a| which flesh is heir, or agitated by some col- 
fool of himself? Such are the unwelcome | lege controversy, or debating with his apoth- 
thoughts that grate upon the waking mind. |ecary how many scruples of senna should 
+ You feel exceedingly small. You are | enter into his next draught, as though life 
ready to apologize to all your acquaintances, | and death were in the balance.” * 
individually and collectively. You meditate} A page of Byron’s Diary, at three-and- 
vaguely upon retiring from the world, em-| thirty, opens with this wistfully self-addressed 
barking for Australia, or subsiding into a| note of interrogation: “ I have been con- 
Lilliputian lodging at a fifth rate watering-| sidering what can be the reason why I al- 
place, in Devon or Somerset. Probably,| ways wake, at a certain hour in the morn- 











‘however, your satisfaction the night before, | ing, and always in very bad spirits — I may 


and your despondency at break of day, are | say, in actual despair and despondency, in 
equally exaggerated. Probably you did not | all respects—even of that which pleased 
make a fool of yourself, but probably also| me over-night. In about an hour or two this 
you did not electrify the public with either | goes off, and I compose either to sleep again, 
your wisdom or your wit. You were about | or, at least, to quiet.” + The Very Reverend 
as agreeable as anybody else, neither more | Isaac, Dean of Carlisle, and the, of malice 
nor less.” aforethought, very irreverend George Gor- 
Indeed, as the essayist goes on to show, the | don Noel, Lord Byron, had not much in 
waking up of a morning is a sort of double | common ;— but this “ next morning” hy- 
rocess —a shaking off both of bodily slum-| pochondria was to each of them a thorn in 
er and of mental delusion — but its first | the flesh — associated with infinitely diverse 
shock is often over-harsh, and drives us from | circumstances, moral and metaphysical, but 
undue contentment into morbid self-abase-| traceable in some essential particulars to an 
ment : — the balance is only regained as the | affinity in physical constitution. 
day advances and the judgment resumes its} Burns knew what he was about when he 
natural sway. sealed, as well as wrote, at midnight, the 
Two sonnets of Wordsworth’s, recording a | rapturous epistles to Clarinda that his cool- 
thrush’s jubilant ecstasies over-night, and|er brains would have repudiated as pure 
the “ sad vicissitude ” in his wood-notes wild, | “ bosh” next morning. One of them thus 
next morning, admit of an entirely human | winds up: “Tis now the ‘ witching time of 
application. The second sonnet commen- | night;’ and whatever is out of joint in the 
ces: — foregoing scrawl, impute it to enchant- 
ments and spells ; for I cannot look over it, 
’Tis he whose yester-evening’s high disdain but will seal it up directly, as I don’t care 
Beat back the roaring storm—but how sub-| for to morrow’s criticism upon it.’ t 
dued Next morning’s verdicts are so apt to be 
His daybreak note, a sad vicissitude ! in the teeth of last night’s evidence. Not 
Does the hour’s drowsy weight his glee re-| to be eclipsed in pious ardour by any reli- 
strain? = ; ' gious community, Laynez, we are told, at 
like the nightingale, her joyous vein | the twenty-fifth and last session at Trent, 
ary renounce, does this dear Thrush at- solicited and obtained the boon that the 
His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon Jesuits should continue to be bound b 
Doubly depressed, setting, and in her wane?* | their self-denying renunciation of all world- 
ly wealth. But, says Father Paul, “ with 
” 
Under the presidency of Dean Milner, call | the return of day other thoughts returned ; 
: rung and, on the morrow, Laynez persuaded 
at the lodge at Queen’s College in the even- th * lpm ‘ 
ing, and you heard him with stentorian lungs, | “"® COUnC! eir sentence, so as 
we are told, tumbling out masses of knowl- | 


edge, illuminated by remarks so pungent, apuinaaen, og. ps Ae eee Stephen (Ee- 
: + a ot Lord Byron, Feb. 2, 1821. 
* Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Sonnets, xxxv. | {To Clarinda, Let. xii. 
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to leave to his society the privilege of 
holding estates as a body corporate.* 

Not without significance is the attempt 
that was made in the House of Commons, 
on the bill of Stafford’s attainder being re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole House, 
to defer the committee till next morning, 
“as the business was of great weight, and 
morning thoughts were the best and strong- 
est ;” t but the motion for going into com- 
mittee forthwith was carried. In such an 
affair, next morning would never do. 

Next morning, after a drinking bout, 
where a man has committed himself, he 
knows not to what extent, is notoriously 
and beneficently a trying time. Multi 
tristantur post delicias, convivia, dies festos. 
Rattlebrained and light-headed at night; 
headachy and brow-bent next morning. 
Horace was not beating the air as a mere 
speculator or theorist, when he taught how 
last night’s indulgence weighs down the 
body, and how the down-weighted body 
weighs down the mind too. 





Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat 
una. 


Scott describes the belated actors in the 
Porteous riots as gliding about with “an 
humble and dismayed aspect, like men 
whose spirits being exhausted in the revel 
and the dangers of a desperate debauch 
over-night, are nerve-shaken, timorous, and 
unenterprising on the succeeding day.” {| 


What had been said, I asked my soul, what 
done ; 

How flowed our mirth, and whence the source 
begun ! * 


Mr. Herman Melville’s Adventures in 
the South Seas present a graphic sketch 
of his companion there, the long-limbed 
doctor, getting “ mellow ” one night on the 
liquor named Tee (inappropriately enough 
| so named, for English ears at least), to eth- 
|er with an old native toper, of hyper-haus- 
tive powers. It was a curious sight. Every 
one knows, that, so long as the occasion 
lasts, there is no stronger bond of sympathy 
and good feeling among men than getting 
tipsy together. And how earnestly a brace 
of worthies, thus employed, will endeavour 
to shed light upon, and’ elucidate, their 
mystical ideas! We are told to fancy 
Varvy and the doctor, then ; lovingly tip- 
| pling, and brimming over with a desire to 
become better acquainted; the doctor 
politely bent upon carrying on the conver- 
| sation in the language of his host, and the 
old hermit persisting in trying to talk Eng- 
| lish. The result was, that between the two, 
they made such a fricassee of vowels and 
consonants, that it was enough to turn 
one’s brain. —“The next morning, on 
waking, I heard a voice from the tombs. 
It was the doctor, solemnly pronouncing 
himself a dead man. He was sitting up, 
| with both hands clasped over his ienchend, 
and his pale face a thousand times paler 
than ever. ‘ That infernal stuff has mur- 
dered me!’ he cried. ‘ Heavens! my head’s 








His own Francis Osbaldistone, after the | all wheels and springs, like the automaton 
rude revel at his uncle, Sir Hildebrand’s, § | chess-player. What’s to be done, Paul? 





when morning light puts such a new colour | 
on objects, sensations, and sentiments, is a 
case in point. | 

Nay, is not the Wisest of men, King 
Solomon himself, as Prior paraphrases 
him ? 





I’m poisoned.’ ” ¢ 

But, in the oracular words of Samuek 
Taylor Coleridge, metaphorically designed 
to convey a political lesson, “A sick 
stomach and a throbbing head are as little 
favourable to just conceptions as the gay 


| madness of the midnight carousal. This 


I drank; I liked it not: ’twas rage, ’twas 
noise ; 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 

Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the soul ; 

To the late revel, and protracted feast 

While dreams succeeded, and disordered rest ; 

And as at dawn of morn fair reason’s light 

Broke thro’ the fumes and phantoms of the 
night, 


* Edinburgh Review, No. clii.; Art. The Found- 
ers of Jesuitism. 
tSee Sanford’s Studies of the Great Rebellion, 
. 339. 
. Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xiii, 
Rob Roy. 





is the morning after a debauch.” t And so 


|it was that the doctor, after drinking an 


herbal draught, concocted by his host, and 
eating a light meal, at noon, “ felt much 
better,” and began to behave himself more 
rationally, and see things more accurately, 
than was practicable either the last thing 
over-night, or the first thing next morning. 
It is a truthful picture that Wordswort 
draws, of another pair of carousers, early 
on the morrow of their revel, — Benjamin 


* Prior’s Solomon, book ii. 
tOmoo, ch. xxii. , 
, — to the political press (Sept. 25, 
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the Waggoner, pacing heavily beside his 
team, with his ‘raffish “Sailor-friend slouch- 
ing alongside him, — 


And, after their high-minded riot, 
Sickening into thoughtful quiet ; 
As if the morning’s pleasant hour 
Had for their joys a killing power. 
And, sooth, for Benjamin a vein 

Is opened of still deeper pain, 

As if his heart by notes were stung 
From out the lowly hedgerows flung ; 
As if the warbler fost in light 
Reproved his soarings of the night, 
In strains of rapture pure and holy 
Upbraided his distempered folly.* 


In his rhetorical résumé of first this, that, 
and the other, — first friendship, first love, 
&e. &e.,— Mr. Slick of Slickville is not 
forgetful of “ gettin’ out o’ winders at night 
[in school days], goin’ down to old Ross’s, 
orderin’ a supper, and pocketin’ your fust 
whole bottle o’ wine — oh! that fust whole 
bottle christened the man, and you woke 
up sober next mornin’, and got the fust 
taste o’ the world—sour in the mouth, 
sour in the stomach, sour in the temper, 
and sour all over ; — yes, that’s the world.” + 

Naive and pithy is worthy maister Mansie 
Wauch’s avowal, that on the morning after 
the business of the play-house, he had to 
take his breakfast in bed, a thing very un- 
common to him, being generally up at cock- 
crow; but, on this occasion, “having a 
desperate sore head, and a squeamishness 
at the stomach, occasioned, I jealouse in a 
great measure, from what Mr. Glen and me 
had discussed at Widow Grassie’s, in the 
shape of warm toddy, over our cracks con- 
cerning what is cailed the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests.” Throughout the 
whole of the forepart of the day, Mansie 
remains rather queerish, as if somethin 
was working about his inwards, and a drol 
pain (he calls it) between his eyes. In 
vain he tries a turn at the spade, in his bit 
garden; it would not do; and when he 
comes in at one o’clock to his dinner, the 
steam of the fresh broth, instead of making 





“ J would take refuge in weak punch,” 
says Byron, 


“ —— but rack 
(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 
My mild and midnight beakers to the brim, 
Wakes me NEXT MORNING with its synonym.* 


There was a great dinner at Charlotten- 
burg, one day in April, 1730, where, says his 
English Excellency, Hotham, in a despatch 
about it, “we all got immoderately drunk,” 
— his Prussian Majesty, Frederick William 
II., signally included. At this symposium 
it was that the king committed himself — 
orally, and post-prandially —to the propo- 
sition of marriage between his daughter 
and our Frederick, Prince of Wales. For, 
in a state of exhilaration, as Mr. Carlyle 
depicts him, he blabs out the secret, and 
they openly drink, “To the health of 
Wilhelmina, Princess of Wales!” Upon 
which the whole Palace of Charlottenburg 
now bursts into tripudiation; the very 
valets cutting capers, making somersaults, 
and rushing off with the news to Berlin. 

But how opens the ensuing chapter in 
Mr. Carlyle’s history of that court? ‘ Al- 
ready next morning, after that grand din- 
ner at Charlottenburg, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
awakening with his due headache, thought, 
and was heard saying, He had gone too 
far.” + Or as Excellency Hotham reports 
the matter, in his despatch to my Lord 
Townshend at London, —“ So soon as his 
Majesty was sober, he found that he had 
gone too far at that grand dinner of Mon- 
day the 3d; and was in very bad humour 
in consequence.” { And when Frederick 
William was in tad humour — even though 
it was not, like this, very bad — woe, and 
again woe, to wife, children, and friends. 

Note-worthy among next mornings, after a 
long session over strong drink, is a domestic 
incident in the story uf the Countess of Stair. 
Her husband, the celebrated earl, — other- 
wise a fond and admiring husband, — was 
pretty sure, on reaching home after a de- 
bauch, to pick a quarrel with his wife (for 


him feel, as usual, as hungry as a hawk, is | liquor soured, not dulcified, his blood), and 


like to turn his stomach; while the sight of 
the sheep’s head, “one of the primest ones 
I had seen the whole season, looked, for all 
the world, like the head of a boiled black- 





sometimes even proceeded to blows. One 
night, in an extra transport, he struck her 
so severely on the upper part of the face as 
to draw blood. This done, incontinently 


amoor, and made me as sick as a dog; soI|his lordship fell asleep—as soundly as 


could do nothing but take a turn out again, 


and swig away at the small beer, that | 


never seemed able to slacken my drouth.” t 


* The Waggoner, canto iv. 
t The Attuché, ch. liv. 
} Moir’s Mansie Wauch, ch. xviii. 


though it were the sleep of the innocent, o’er 
which good angels keep tender watch and 


*Don Juan, canto iv. 
P| Cortes Hist. of Fredk. the Grt., vol. ii. book 
Vv . ° 


-C ° 
| {Ibid., p. 162. 
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ward. Lady Stair, we read, was so over- 
whelmed by a tumult of bitter and poignant 
feeling, that she made no attempt to bind 
up her wound. “She sat down on a sofa 
near her torpid husband, and wept and bled 
till morning. When his lordship awoke, and 
— her dishevelled and bloody figure, 
e was surprised to the last degree, and 
eagerly inquired how she came to be in such 
an unusual condition. She answered by 
detailing to him the whole history of his con- 
duct on the preceding evening ; which 
stung him so deeply with regret —for he 
naturally possessed the most generous feel- 
ings—that he instantly vowed to his wife 
never afterwards to take any species of 
drink, except what was first passed through 
her hands.” This vow, we are assured,* “ 
kept most scrupulously to the day of his death 
—for he never afterwards sat in any con- 
vivial company where his lady-wife could not 
attend to sanction his potations; and when- 
ever he gave any entertainment, she always 
sat next him and filled his wine, till it was 
time for her to retire ; after which, he drank 
only from a certain quantity which she had 
first laid aside. 
Another noticeable sort of next morning, 
with an alcoholic antecedent, is that typified 
in the Benbow of the poet Crabbe : 


With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 

And feels a power which he believes his own ; 

With fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks 

His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 

But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 

When sober thoughts and serious cares come on, 

Where then the worth that in himself he found ? 

Vanish’d—and he sank grovelling on the 
ground. t 


Like Preston, the Jacobite conspirator 
against William and Mary in 1691, when ir- 
resolutely awaiting his fate in prison — urged 
tv confess, and —s from the alternative, 
a simple question of life and death. As 
Macaulay describes this vacillation, — Pres- 
ton listened to his brother Jacobites, and his 
courage rose; listened to the agents of the 
government, and his heart sank within him. 

“In an evening when he had dined and 
drunk his claret, he feared nothing. He 
would die like a man, rather than save his 
neck by an act of baseness. But his temper 
was very different when he woke the next 
morning, when the courage which he had 
drawn from wine and company had evapor- 
ated, when he was alone with the iron grates 
and stone walls, and when the thought of the 


* See Traditions of Edinburgh, by Rebert Cham- 
bers : Story of the Countess of Stair. 
t Crabbe, The Borough, Let. xvi. 





block, the axe, and the sawdust arose in hi§ 
mind.” * 

So complete, indeed, and periodical was 

the reaction, that during some time, by one 
contemporary account, + he regularly wrote 
a confession every forenoon when he was so- 
ber, and burned it every night when he was 
merry. 
As with the subjective and interior de- 
partment of those who have spent the over- 
night in boozing, so with the objective and 
exterior aspect of those who have spent it at 
ball and rout, next morning worketh great 
annoy, and playeth strange pranks. The 
Latin poet who constructed an Art of Love 
counsels us to consult the daylight not only 
about gems, and purple-dyed wools, and the 
like, but about face and figure as well: 


Consule de gemmis, de tinct murice land, 
Consule de facie corporibusque diem. f 


The belle that bounded through the ball-room 
at midnight, artificially illuminated, shows so 
different, next morning, when daylight doth 
appear. Has not the same poet admonished 
unwary males, 


— Tu fallaci nimium ne crede lucerne ? 
Has not Swift pertinently put it on record 


How Celia went entire to bed, 
All her complexion safe and sound ; 

But when she rose, white, black, and red, 
Tho’ stillin sight, had changed their ground. 


The black, which would not be confined, 
A more inferior station seeks, 

Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. § 


Addison strenuously warned the belles of 
reat Anna’s time, that nothing wears out a 
ne face like the vigils of the card-table : 

hollow eyes, haggard looks, and pale com- 
plexions, being the natural indications of a fe- 
male gamester. “ Her morning sleeps are 
not able to repair her midnight watchings. 
Thave known a woman carried off half dead 
from bassette, and have many a time grieved 
to see a person of quality gliding by me in 
her chair at two o’clock in the morning, and 
looking like a spectre amidst a glare of flam- 
beau.” || Goldsmith’s cosmopolite Chinese 
takes and makes an observation of the same 
kind, at a later hour next morning. He en- 


* Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iv. ch. xvii. 
t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 


Ovid. 
; Swift’s Poems, The Progress of Beauty. 
| The Guardian, No. 120. 
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ters a room filled with gaming-tables — the 
candles burnt to the socket — the hour five 
AM. Female figures are there, in plenty ; 
but, “guess my surprise,” writes Lien Chi 
Altangi, “ when I could scarce perceive one 
blooming or agreeable face among the num- 
ber. This, however, I attributed tothe early 
hour, and kindly considered, that the face of 
a lady, just risen from bed, ought always to 
find a compassionate advocate.”* Arch 
and unsophisticated citizen of the world! 

Hear Mr. Antsey, again, on the next 
morning “ apparitions” his hero encounters 
at the Bath: 


For indeed they look very much like apparitions 

When they come in the morning to hear the 
musicians ; 

And some I am apt to mistake, at first sight, 

For the mothers of those Ihave seen over-night: 

It shocks me to see them look paler than ashes, 

And as dead in the eye as the busto of Nash is, 

Who in the evening before were so blooming 
and plump ; — 

I’m grieved to the heart when I go to the pump. t 


Rare is the party that, when it breaks 
up, like the Twelfth Night party Leigh Hunt 
commemorates, at six o’clock in the morning, 
can boast, as his party could, of the unim- 
paired colour of its ladies’ complexions, 
and the undimmed brightness of their eyes. 
“ Good and lively souls, and festive all, both 
male and female, — with a constellation of 
the brightest eyes that we had ever seen 
met together. The bright eyes, 
the beauty, the good humour, the wine, the 
wit, the poetry (for we had celebrated wits 
and poets —. us, as well as charming 
women), fused all hearts together in one un- 
ceasing round of fancy and ee till 
breakfast ; . when, with the bright 
eyes literally as bright as ever at six o’clock 
in the morning (we all remarked it), we 
merged one glorious day into another.” t 
Such an exception goes but to prove the 
rule. And the rule is, that, generally and 
generically speaking, 


—— it will not do at all 
To meet the daylight after seven hours’ sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball, — 


or even for 7 fractional parts of the 
seven, in point of time, and the three thou- 
sand, in respect of numbers. Byron is 
anxious and authoritative on this tender 
topic : 


* Citizen of the World, Letter xlvi. 
t The New Bath Guide, Letter xii. . 
} The Seer, part ii. No, xiviii, ‘Twelfth Night,” 





The morning now was on the point of break- 
ing, — 

A turn of time at which I would advise 

Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 

In any other kind of exercise, 

To make their preparations for forsaking 

The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise ; 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 

His blushes make them look a little pale. 


I’ve seen some balls and revels in my time, 

And staid them over for some silly reason, 

And then I looked (I hope it was no crime) 

To see what lady best stood out the season ; 

And though I’ve seen some thousands in their 
prime, 

Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please 


on, 

I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn) 

Whose bloom could after dancing dare the 
dawn.* 


An Edinburgh Reviewer said of Madame 
Récamier, in 1842, that probably this beau- 
tiful friend of Madame de Staél — the same 
who boasted of having had half the cele- 
brated men of Europe for her adorers, and 
kept them as her friends—‘“has never 
been seen for the last twenty years, except 
in that sort of half-day which best conce 
the ravages of time, or with an artificial 
light falling from behind her or above.” t 

Mark how Mr. Thackeray disperses the 
guests; at one of his Baden supper-parties, 
at the too-communicative, too-demonstrative 
break of day. ‘ Meanwhile the glimmering 
dawn peered into the windows of the re- 
freshment-room, and, behold, the sun broke. 
in and scared all the revellers. The ladies. 
scurried away like so many ghosts at cock- 
crow, some of them not caring to face that 
detective luminary.” { So with the next 
morning after Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. The 
morning was in Pocklington-square as the 
guests went away. ‘“ How green and sallow 
some of the girls looked, and how awfully 
clear Mrs. Colonel Bludyer’s rouge was:!” § 
For as Tom Moore has it, 


—— when the day thus shines outright, 
F’en dearest friends must bid good niglit. 
So, farewell, scene of mirth and masking, 

Now almost a by-gone tale ; 
Beauties, late in lamplight basking,, 

Now, by day-light, dim and pale;,  « 
Harpers, yawning o’er your harps, 
Scarcely knowing flats from sharps ;: 
Mothers who, while bored you keep 
Time by nodding, nod to sleep ; 


* , st, 82, 83, cf. 85. 

t Edinburgh Review, July, 1842; Art.“ Parisian, 
Morals and Manners.” 
¢ The Newcomes, ch. xxziv. 
§ Mrs, Perkins’s Ball, p. 45. 
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Heads of hair, that stood last night . 
Crépé, crispy, and upright, 


But have now, alas! one sees, a | 


Leaning like the Tower of Pisa. * 


Next Mornine’s awaking is a trying | 
time after some catastrophe, calamity, or, 
indeed, any critical change for the worse in | 
one’s lot in lite. Even the first awaking on | 
the morrow of first quitting one’s home for 
a strange roof is too trequently overfraught | 
with weariness and vexation of spirit. The | 
youngest of the gifted Bronte sisters de- | 
scribes, with experimental feeling, the sen- 
sations of such a next morning, in her auto- | 
biography of a poor private governess, | 
Agnes Grey. It is with a strange feeling of 
desolation, mingled with a strong sense of 
the novelty of her position, and a joyless | 
kind of curiosity concerning what is yet un- | 
known, that she awakes; feeling like one 
whirled away by enchantment, and suddenly 
dropped from the clouds into a remote and | 
unknown land, widely and completely isolat- | 
ed from all he had ever seen or known be- 
fore; or like a thistle-seed borne on the 
wind to some strange nook of uncongenial 
‘soil, where it must lie long enough before 
it can take root and germinate, extracting 
nourishment from what appears so alien to 
its nature; if, indeed, it ever can. But 
this gives no adequate idea of Agnes Grey’s 
feelings — nor, we may add, of Acton Bell’s, 
that is to say, of Anne Bronté’s; for, in her 
own words, “no one that has not lived such 
.a retired, stationary life as mine, can possi- 
bly imagine what they were: hardly even 
if he has known what it is to awake some 
morning, and find himself in Port Nelson, in 
New Zealand, with a world of waters be- 
tween himself and all that knew him.”t — 

So, with poet’s picture of a Nun’s next 
morning, after taking the veil: 





’Tis over; and the rite, 

With all its pomp and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home, 

To be the show, the idol of the day ; 

‘Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head — 
No rocket, bursting in the midnight sky, 

So dazzling. When to-morrow she awakes, 
She will awake as though she still was there, 
Still in her father’s house; and lo, a cell 
Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom dis- 

cerned, 

Nought save the crucifix, the rosary, 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
iHer beauty and grace. ¢ 


With which contrast Mrs. Southey’s per- 
sonal recollection of anext morning after 


* Moore’s, Poems, The Summer Féte, 
t Agnes Grey, ch. vii. 
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| returning to home, and her apostrophe to 


the old house-clock, with its chimes of 
home so home-like, or homely : 


Oh! gladsome to my soul, thy sound, 
Heard wakening first from sleep profound 
( Youth’s light deep slumber) the first morn, 
After long absence, of return 
To my dear home — Oh, happiness ! 

¢ lie in blissful consciousness 
Of all around: The picture there — 
The books — the flower-glass filled with care 
By a kind hand — And then to know 
Twas but to rise, and meet below 
Such a heart’s welcome! 

Woe is me, 

The sweet and bitter memory 
Of that old time ! of those bright wakings ! 
Followed by some—ah! sore heart-breakings, 
Leaving a wreck of youthful feeling 
Beyond the reach of Time’s own healing. * 


How is Hetty Sorrel pictured by “ George 
Eliot ” on the morrow after her great sor- 
row? She has notearsthis morning. She 
had wept them all away last night; and 
“now she felt that dry-eyed morning misery, 
which is worse than the first shock, because 
it has the future in it as well as the pres- 
ent.” t 

A man after a great catastrophe com- 
monly sleeps very well, observes Mr. Thack- 
eray : it is the waking in the morning which 
is sometimes queer and unpleasant. Dis- 
mal thoughts of what occurred over night 
“ assail you in the morning watches. What 
a dreary, dreary gulf between to-day and 
yesterday! It seems as if you are years 
older. Can't you leap back over that chasm 
again, and is it not possible that Yesterday 
is but a dream?” ¢ 

Mr. De Quincey remarks upon it as a well- 
known and most familiar experience to all 
the sons and daughters of affliction, that 
under no circumstances is the piercing, lan- 
cinating torment of a recent calamity so 
keenly felt as in the first moments of awak- 
ing in the morning from the night’s slum- 
bers. Just at the very instant, he finely 
says, when the clouds of sleep, and the 
whole fantastic illusions of dreaminess, are 
dispersing, ‘just as the realities of life are 
reassuming their steadfast forms — reshap- 
ing themselves—and settling anew into 
those fixed relations which are to preserve 
throughout the waking hours; in that par- 
ticular crisis of transition from the unreal to 
the real, the woe which besieges the brain 
and the life-springs at the heart rushes in 
afresh amongst the other crowd of realities, 

*The Birthday, and other Poems, by Caroline 
Bowles ; ‘‘ Our Old House-Clock.” 


t+ Adam Bede, ch. xxxi. 
t The Virginians, ch, xliv. 
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and has at the moment of restoration liter- 
ally the force and liveliness of a new birth, 
—the very same pang, and no whit feebler, 
as that which belonged to it when it was 
first made known. 

“From the total hush of oblivion which 
had buried and sealed it up, as it were, 
during the sleeping hours, it starts into sud- 
den life on our first awaking, and is to all 
intents and purposes a new and not an old 
affliction, —one which brings with it the 
original shock which attended its first an- 
nunciation.” * 

When the Marquis de Lassay lost sa chére 
Mariane, he was oppressed with a peine 
poignante which cruelly deprived him of 
sleep, the balm of hurt minds,— protracting 
his insomnies far into the morning; when, 
ata late hour, he would fall into a doze, 
from sheer exhaustion. “ Mais j’ai beau 
faire,” he writes, d’un accent trés-senti,—“ Je 
nesaurais perdre de vue l’objet de mon tour- 
ment. En m’éveillant, il vient se saisir de 
moi, et me serre le ceur avant que ma rai- 
son soit encore ¢veillée et m’ait appris la 
cause de ma douleur.”+ 

Like the confused sensations of the 
awaking Haidee, in Byron: 
She woke at length, but not as sleepers wake, 
Rather the dead, for life seemed something new, 
A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, since whatsoever met her view 
Struck not on memory, though a heavy ache 
Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat still true 
Brought back the sense of pain without the 

cause. f 


The last breath of Frederick William II. 
having fled, Mr. Carlyle relates how Fred- 
erick, his son, the Great that was to be, 
hurried toa private room, and sat there all 
in tears; looking back through the gulfs of 
the Past upon a father now rapt away for 
ever ;— sad all, and soft in the moonlight of 
memory. “ At an after hour, the same 
night, Friedrich went to Berlin; met by ac- 
clamation enough. 

“He slept there, not without tumult of 
dreams, one may fancy; and on awakening 
next morning, the first sound he heard was 
that of the regiment Glasenap under his 
windows, swearing fealty to the new King. 
He sprang out of bed in a tempest of 
emotion; bustled distractedly to and fro, 
wildly weeping. Pollnitz, who came into 
the ante-room, found him in this state, ‘ half- 


*See De Quincey’s impassioned, pathetic, some- 
times prolix and flagging, but always characteristic 
novelet, ‘The Household Wreck” (Blackwood, 
1838 ); not reprinted (why not reprinted?) in his 
collected, or rather selected Works. 

t Recueil de différestes Choses. Par le Marquisde 
Lass«y (A. D. 1652-1758). 

¢ Don Juan, canto iv.; 











dressed, with dishevelled hair, in tears, and 
as if beside himself.’—‘ These huzzahings 
only tell me what I have lost!’ said the 
new King. —‘ He was in great suffering,’ 
suggested Pollnitz: ‘he is now at rest.’ 
‘True, he suffered; but he was here with 
us; and now—!”* 
One of Southey’s letters resignedly be- 
ins: “ Yesterday evening it pleased God, 
S an easy and merciful death, to release 
my dear daughter Isabel from her long suf- 
ferings. I thought myself strong 
in heart for the first few hours after the 
event; but this morning I am weak as a 
child, and my whole bodily frame is shaken. 
. « «+ Last night I felt like a man who 
has just undergone the amputation of a 
painfal limb; I have .arisen this morning 
with a full feeling of the wound and of the 
loss.” t 
A sonnet of Wordsworth’s, on the loss 
of his child, Catharine,—a loss which so 
strangely shook, to the centre of his being, 
her doting neighbor and daily associate, 
the English Opium-eater, — is, in the latter 
portion of it, fully pertinent to our theme; 
although, in point of fact, the sonnet was 
not composed until long after Catharine 
Wordsworth’s death : 


But how could I forget thee? Through what 
power, 

Even for the least division of an hour, 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss * That thought’s re- 
turn 

Was the worst pang that ever sorrow bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no 
more ; 


That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.} 


The reader will not have overlooked the 
parallelism of this passage, without the ex- 
ception, “save one, one only,” with what 
we have previously quoted from the im- 
passioned prose of Thomas de Quincey. 

But bereavement by death has no mono- 
poly in the aching sense of a wobegone 
next morning. Other calamities, in their 
several ways, and according to their sever- 
al powers of afflicting, usher in a like gloom 
of daybreak, and make dawn the signal for 
darkness that may be felt. 

Look, for a conspicuous example, to the 
royal family of France, on the first night 
after their expulsion from the Tuileries, 
and the wholesale slaughter of their Swiss 
guards,—as pictured by the Historian of 

* Ranke, IT. 46, 47; Carlyle, IT. 698-4. 


t Robert Southey to John May, July 17, 1826. 
+ Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Sonnets, No. xxvii. 
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the Girondin Revolutionists. Their at- 
tempt to snatch a few moments’ sleep, after 
a vigil of thirty-six hours. “This slum- 
ber was brief, —the waking, terrible. — 
The Queen, on opening her eyes to the 
rays of a burning sun which penetrated 
to her couch, closed them again that she 
might believe she was only dreaming.” * 
Painfully susceptible, in such a case, of 
human import is that couplet of Dryden’s, 


The joyless morning late arose, and found 
A dreadful desolation reign around.t 


Or again, to such a sunrise, as unwelcomed 
by such a sufferer, or group of sufferers, 
may be applied the obscure but imposingly 
impressive line of the laureate’s, 


God made himself an awful rose of dawn. + 


Note the morning entries in Scott’s 
Diary, after his becoming a ruined man. 
Here is one; “ Slept ill, not having been 
abroad these eight days — splendida bilis. 
Then a dead sleep in the morning, and 
when the awakening comes, a strong feel- 
ing how well I could dispense with it for 
once and for ever.”§ This passed away, 
however, as better and more dutiful 
thoughts, as he styles them, arose in his 
mind. But new every morning, for a long 
time to come, if not for the rest of the 
brave veteran’s life, new every morning, 
was the pang his waking and uprising felt. 
A subsequent entry inthe journal records, 
“ This is the first time since my troubles 
that I felt at awaking, 


I had drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep” — 


of the sleep that maketh rich, and addeth 
no sorrow with it. 

Acton Bell enters feelingly into a de- 
scription of troubled night and troublous 
next morning, in the experience of Gilbert 
Markham, after the shock endured by that 
misconceiving lover, in the precincts of 
Wildfell Hall. “Never did I endure so 
long, so miserable a night as that. And 
yet, it was not all wholly sleepless: towards 





morning my distracting thoughts began to 
lose all pretensions to coherency, and shape | 
themselves into confused and _ feverish 
dreams, and, at length, there followed an| 
interval of unconscious slumber. | 

“But then the dawn of bitter recollec- 
tion that succeeded—the waking to find 


life a blank —and worse than a blank, | 
\could have induced me to talk of such an 


| *The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, ch. xii. 
| 


teeming with torment and misery — not 


* Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, Ixxiii. § 12. 
¢ The Hind and the Panther. 

¢ Tennyson, The Vision ot Sin. 

¢ Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, Jan. 23, 1826. 





a mere barren wilderness, but full of thorns 
and briars — to find myself deceived, duped, 
hopeless, my affections trampled upon, my 
angel not an angel,and my friend a fiend 
incarnate — it was worse than if I had not 
slept at all.” * 

t is an observation quaintly metaphysi- 
cal or mathematical of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s, that the rapidity with which ideas 
grow old in our memories is in a direct 
ratio to the squares of their importance. 
Their apparent age, he says, runs up 
miraculously, like the value of diamonds, 
as they increase in magnitude. A great 
calamity, for instance, is as old as the 
trilobites an hour after it has happened. 
It stains backward through all the leaves 
we have turned over in the book of life, 
before its blot of tears or of blood is dry 
on the page we are turning. “For this 
we seem to have lived ; it was foreshadowed 
in dreams that we leaped out of in the 
cold sweat of terror; in the ‘dissolving 
views’ of dark day-visions; all omens point- 
ed to it; all paths led to it. After the 
tossing half-forgetfulness of the first sleep 
that follows such an event, it comes upon 
us afresh, as a surprise, at waking; in a 
few moments‘ it is old again,—old as 
eternity.” ¢ 

But, in our muster-roll of next mornings, 
let us not overlook the cheering sort, of 
which there are, thank God, so many. 
Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. True, the heavi- 
ness of the night-watches may be such as 
no cheer of dawn will remove —like that 
of the guilty and fallen sovran in Southey’s 
epic: 

Oh what a night 
Of waking horrors! Nor when morning came 
Did the realities of light and day 
Bring aught of comfort. 


But, in other than exceptional cases, 
marked out for reprobation or retribution, 
and to other than morbid or distempered 
minds, the benignant law of Heaven is, that 
morning shall dispel shadows, not induce 
them; and dissipate, not deepen gloom. 

There are things, as a thoughtful essayist 
has observed, which allow us to go to sleep 
at night with an undisturbed conscience, 
but wake us with a start hours before the 
dawn, and set us wondering: “ How could 
I make such a fool of myself? Where was 
the impulse to that vain show-off? What 


t The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, § ii. 
t Roderick, the Last of the Goths, book i. 
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one, to confide my pivate concerns to So- 
and-So ?” — We are advised to sleep upon 
certain designs, but it means really to wake 
upon them. Nothing is more curious 
than the revulsion a short interval makes in 
our whole view of things — no magic more 
bewildering than the transmutations which 
a few hours of insensibility produce — a few 
hours of being thrown absolutely upon our- 
selves. Especially, this writer affirms, do 
sins against taste fret us in the heavy, yet 
busy excitable hour which we have fixed 
on for the levee of these spectres, when our 
thoughts, like hounds, scent out disagreea- 
ble things with a miraculous instinct, drag 
them to light, fly from subject to subject, 
however remote and disconnected, and hem 
us round with our own pecadilloes. “ So- 
ciety in the cold dawn looks on us as a hard 
taskmaster, exacting, unrelenting, seeing 
everything, taking account of everything, 
forgetting nothing —judging by externals, 
and holding its judgments irreversible. 
For, after all, it is a cowardly time.” Natu- 
rally the essayist suggests, that if we could 
believe that the people we dislike suffer 
these penances, and could give them credit 
for waking with a twinge an hour earlier 
than usual, under the remembrance of im- 
pertinence, vanity, unkindness, persuaded 
that certain definite offences against our 
taste and feeling would haunt their solitary 
walk and make their trial of the day, we 
could not but learn patience and tolera- 
tion.* The drift of his moral is rather to 
discourage than foster these “ morbid re- 
grets.” which discorpose a free and social 
over-nigh!’s next morning, — we being, on 
the whole, gainers in freedom by living in a 
world where it is possible to commit one’s self 
— to go beyond intentions—to be impul- 
sive, incautious; for there is a something 
which is “ better than caution, though by no 
means a subject for self-congratulation at 
five o’clock in the morning” — and the influ- 


Cowper’s life, that which records his brother’s 
visit to him at Dr. Cotton’s, one July day, in 
1764, —a visit which lasted the whole day, 
and of which he tells us that it put to flight 
a thousand delirious delusions, and that he 
‘‘rose the next morning a new creature.”* 
See what a day may bring forth of joyous 
as well as mournful vicisitude !—a day, and 
a night, and their next morning. Happier 
symptom there could not be than for a mind 
distraught (with persan therefore under re- 
straint), like Cowper’s, to feel gladness of 
heart and newness of life at that period of 
the day, which, of all others, is to such suffer- 
ers fraught most with depressing influences. 

We have seen the struggle Sir Walter 
Scott had to’encounter with morning 
broodings, in the opening months of that, 
to him, gloomiest of years, 1826. Midway 
in the month of May, his troubles were en- 
larged by the death of his wife. The last 
day of that month in that year contains 
this entry in the well-kept Diary. “The 
melancholy horrors of yesterday [referring 
to painful scenes of family emotion] must 
not return. To encourage that dreamy 
state of incapacity is to resign all authority 
over the mind; and I have been used to say, 
‘My mind to me a kingdom is.’ Iamright- 
ful monarch; and, God to aid, I will not be 
dethroned by any rebellious passion that may 
rear its standard against me. Such are 
morning thoughts, strong as carle-hemp : 
says Burns , — 


Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk of carle-hemp in man !’’t 


Sir Walter had once and again illustrated 
in fiction what he was now cultivating in 
the regions of fact,—the inspiriting and 
composing tendency of dawning light. He 
shows us Julian Peveril chafing at bondage 
in the Tower, and harassed by invisible dis- 
turbers. But “sleep surprised his worn-out 
frame in the midst of his projects of discov- 





ences, it is contended, which make us .seem 
to ourselves so different in the rubs of do- 
mestic and social life from our solitary selves, 
over-night from next morning, so that we 
are constantly taking ourselves by surprise, 
are not all bad ones. There is an unselfish- 
ness and cordial abandon about them, which, 
in their social relation, and as a social agen- 
cy, might be changed for the worse —re- 
deeming points not to be ignored when their 
weak points are being summed up, in that 
dull retrospective review, by sensitive self- 
critics, at peep of day. 

It is always a gratifying page to read in 

* See the essay on “ Foolish Things,” in No, 821 of 
the Saturday Review. 





ery and vengeance; and, as frequently hap- 
pens, the light of the ensuing day proved 
‘favourable to calmer resdlutions.”t Or 
| again : Sir Walter shows us the Master of 
| Ravenswood, in his deserted mansion of 
| Wolf's Crag, — a moody man, as he bethinks 
him, by night, of his res augusta domi, and 
lonely lot. But “ favourable to calm reflec- 
tion, as well as to the Muses, the morning, 
while it dispelled the shades of night, had 
_a composing and sedative effect upon the 
| stormy passions by which the Master of Ra- 
venswood had been agitated on the preced- 
| *Bell’s Annot. ed. of Cowper, vol. i. p. 23. 


+ Sir W. Scott’s Diary, May 31, 1826. 
| + Peveril of the Peak, vol. iii. ch. vi. 
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ing day.”* Accordingly, Edgar now feels | hopeless. Now she thought she should do 
himself able to analyse the different feel-' some good, and now wondered how she 
ings which had been stirring his nature to could ever have supposed so. But the 
its depths, and much resolved to combat coach-wheels seemed to play one tune over 
and subdue them. And the morning, which | and over again all night. “At last we 
has risen calm and bright, gives a pleasant | came into the narrow streets of Deal; and 
effect, as he gazes out of window, even | very gloomy they were, upon a raw misty 
to the waste moorland view which occupies morning.” But stay, Dame Durden: you 
and bounds the landward side of the castle. can scarcely say it is next morning yet. 
Like him that listened to two voices, in a | The sea is heaving under a thick white fog ; 
lay of the laureate’s, and gave heed to the and no one is astir on the long flat beach; 
better, and cast the worser of the two and you have not been to bed all night. 


away, — Let us see you housed, and then resume your 
And I arose, and I released | narrative. Allons donc ! 7 ~—, Mong ne 
The,casement ; and the light increased got into a warm room in an excellent hotel, 
With freshness in the dawning east. and sat down, comfortably washed and 

. «=< «* e . « dressed, to an early breakfast (for it was 


ne ee too late to think of going to bed), Deal be- 
. And tn that Sour | gan to look more cheerful.”* Thenthe fog 
From out my sullen heart a power b sins to rise lik tain: and bers 
Broke like the rainbow from the shower. a re ee ee | a or 

a a ae a a |of ships stand out in full view; and the 
| world is astir, and the writer’s spirits become 


rth i s , | ° 6 ° 
And forth into the fields I went, | buoyant, and, in short, it is next morning. 
And Nature’s living motion lent ; 


ic wiles dittieen te Ginsanenns. Burns is roused from and abruptly inter- 
] a .** rupted in his lugubrious verses on the 

; I marvelled how the mind was brought | P 5, ” gars 9 

To anchor by one gloomy thought; glooms and hardships of a bleak Winter’s 

And wherefore rather I made choice | Night, by a pleasant homely agency, that 

To commune with that barren voice, | quite answers the purpose, — 

Than him that said, “ Rejoice, Rejoice!” t | Theard nae mair, for Chanticleer 


According to Mr. Disraeli, there is noth- | Reo off the pouthery —— 
ing more strange, but nothing more certain,| * - — the evap J “e © cheer, 
than the different influence which the sea-| 7» “OU*SeTOUsINE craw. : 
sons of night and day exercise upon the |. There is an influence in the light of morn- 
moods of our minds. “ Him whom the moon | !"8 testifies N athaniel Hawthorne, “that 
sends to bed with a head full of misty mean- | t¢248 to rectify whatever errors of fancy. 
ing, the sun will summon in the morning | & €ve? of judgment, we may have iucurred 
with a brain clear and lucid as his beam. “uring the sun’s decline, or among the shad- 
Twilight makes us pensive: Aurora is the | OWS of the night, Pe the less wholesome 
goddess of activity. Despair curses at mid- | glow of moonshine.” ¢ 
night: Hope blesses at morn.” t | All the night, till morning prime, 

Peter Pindar expends some fifteen or six- Hadst thou not a sense of moan ? 
teen solemn stanzas on his midnight aspira-| Voices saying, “ Ah, the time, 
tion to change condition with an owl. But, Ah, the pleasant time is gone!” 
with returning day, achange comes o’er the __ Such is an over-night stanza of Chauncy 


spirit of his thoughts. Hare Townshend’s. But he has his next- 
Thus out of humour I addressed the bird, ne stanza to follow suit : 
Wishing to change conditions with the fowl, | Then, at morn, methinks the moan 


But at the cheerful morn, upon my word, 


Parted with the parting gloom, 
I liked the man-state better than the owl. § 


And a softer, happier tone 
Breathed around thy quiet room. § 


! 
We may watch the fluctuations of feeling 

° x e . © | , r 7] 4 

in Esther Summerson, when Mr. Dickens | Ta — r poet, of the modern and 
acks off that “little woman,” and Charley, | F : ; , ee . 

ner ney ——, or aeseger —_ a a _ —, “one 

to the coast of Kent, in quest of hichard. . is 2 ; oe Aid 

How it was a night’s Sah y in those poe _ And all old sights and long-enduréd doles 

: : niet J : Seem fresh and bearable in thy bright beams. || 

times, we read; and how at one time her | 


journey looked to her hopeful, and at another |} rots owe, Neh 
’ : ° 
: Bride {iounermer, vol. i. ch. viii. | } Mo:ses from aa Old Maase: Rappaccini’s Daugh- 
ennyson, The Two Voices. ; ter. 
t The Young Duke, ch. xiv. | § The Three Gates, p. 215 seq. 


§ Peter Pindar’s Odes, &c., Addresstoan Owl. | {| William Caldwell Roscoe, Poems, p, 81. 
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Rott not a drum, sound not a clarion-note 
Of haughty triumph to the silent sky ; 
Hush’d be the shout of joy in ev'ry throat, 
And veil’d the flash of pride in ev’ry eye. 


Not with Te Deums loud and high Hosannas, 
Greet we the awful victory we have won, 

But with our arms revers’d and lower’d banners 
We stand — our work is done! 


Thy work is done, God, terrible and just, 





| 


Who lay’dst upon our hearts and hands this task | 


And kneeling, with our foreheads in the dust, 
We venture Peace to ask. 


Bleeding and writhing underneath our sword, 


Prostrate our brethren lie, Thy fallen foe, 


Struck down by Thee through us, avenging | 


Lord, — 
By Thy dread hand laid low. 


For our own guilt have we been doomed to 


sinite 


These our own kindred Thy great laws defying, | 
These, our own flesh and blood, who now unite 


In one thing only with us, — bravely dying. 


Dying how bravely, yet how bitterly ! 
Not for the better side, but for the worse, 
Blindly and madly striving against Thee 


For the bad cause where thou hast set Thy curse. 


At whose defeat we may not. raise our voice, 
Save in the deep thanksgiving of our prayers, 


“Lord! we have fought the fight!” But to | 


rejoice 
Is ours no more than theirs. 
Call back Thy dreadful ministers of wrath 
Who have led on our hosts to this great day ; 


Let our fect halt now in the avenger’s path, 
And bid our weapons stay. 


Upon our land, Freedom’s inheritance, 


Turn Thou once more the splendour of Thy |. 


face. 
Where nations serving Thee to light advance, 
Give us again our place. 


Not our bewildering past prosperity, 
Not all thy former ill-requited grace, 
But this one boon, —oh! grant us still to be 


«The home of Hope to the whole human race. 


Fanny KEemBLE. 
25th April, 1865. 
Spectator. 


AFTER THE FIGHT. 


Habet ! The fatal cast is made, 
The well-poised net falls true, 
Hamp’ring, alike, the trenchant blade, 
And the strong hand that drew. 
The world-wide Circus holds its breath 
Between the lots of life and death ; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


| 
: 


Recalls the thrilling conflict’s course — 
Dear life to life opposed, 

Courage that took no count-of force, 
But cheered, and charged, and closed : 

Patience that from defeat arose, 

And learnt to deal, by bearing, blows. 


Til Circus-haunters, who had watched 
Famed sword-plays, long ago, 

And scorned these giants, rudely matched 
Felt admiration grow, 

As stubborn strife to strength gave skill, 

The art to guard, the craft to kill. 


While the fight raged, men had but eyes 
To watch its changing cheer ; 

Tn lusty cheers and stifled cries, 
Speaking their hope and fear ; 

While foot to foot, and hand to hand, 

Those bleeding brothers stained the sand. 


Oft our short-sighted eyes misread 
The chances of the fight, 
Amazed to see him turn, who fled, 
Him, who pursued, in flight. ~ 
But chance and change can shift no more, 
Might is made clear, resistance o’er. 


Bursts out in jubilee the crowd, 
As with a single will ; 
For exultation’s tongue is loud, 
While sympathy is still ; 
Millions of throats the victor cheer, 
But let the vanquished claim a tear. 


Man’s strife God’s guidance doth o’errule 
His means and ends are veiled: 

But all can see, when blood runs cool, 
How well he fought that failed. 

In him that, spent and snared, lies low, 

Hate’s self must own a noble foe. 


Not always to the swift the race, 
Nor to the brave the fight ; 
But conquest’s blest that adds the grace 
Of mercy unto might. 
Then let the sign that says “‘ We spare,” 
Be his that lieth, bleeding, there. 


Let his blood purge the bitter sin 
For which he fought so well, — 
The right claimed for the whiter skin 
Black life to buy and sell : 
Its champion fall’n, that sin is slain, 
Never, like him, to rise again. 


Then staunch those gashes’ crimson flood, 
Brother take brother’s hand, 
And o’er the stain of kindred blood 
Sweep smooth the trampled sand : 
The life, unto your mercy given, 
Spare, with acclaim of Earth and Heaven. 
Punch, 29th April. 
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From the Saturday Review. | there is as distinct adifference in the form- 

FEMALE INTELLECT. | ation of the minds of men and the minds of 

THE last number of the National Review | women as there is in the formation of their 
—the first unmber in its new half-yearly bodies. Many of the differences which strike 
form — contained an article on Madame de | one at first sight are mere results of habit 
Sévigné, written in a somewhat eccentric | and education, but a real difference lies be- 
style and teaching doctrines to all of which | neath them. Yet we are not at all clear 
we do not intend to pledge ourselves, but that is a difference which implies any intel- 
offering some hints on an important subject lectual inferiority in the mass of women as 
which are, to say the least, well worth compared with the mass of men. We say 
weighing. The main notion of the writer | of the mass, because it strikes us that the 
is that girlsshould be taught, not by women, | truth of the case is something like this. 
but by men, and that they should learn very | The first rank in point of intellectual power 
much the same things which boys learn. | is never, or next to never, attained by a wo- 
He would have agirl learn “ Latin, Greek,! man. But we believe that the second rank, 
and Mathematies, as thoroughly, as radi-| a highly honourable and useful rank, is as- 
cally, and as conscientiously, as if she were | signed by nature to women in much larger 
oing to a public school or to the university.” | proportions than it isto men. The first-rate 
his she is to do, not for the sake of the ; woman does not equal the first-rate man, but 
things themselves, but for that “of the train- | she stands far above the second-rate man. 


ing involved in learning them thoroughly ;” | She reaches a certain measure of power which’ 


and, what sounds odd, when she has learned | men seldom hit exactly. Those men who 
all this, he had rather that she forgot it} can do as much as she does can generally do 
than that she remembered it. The theory | more. Those men who cannot do more 
is somewhat startling, and we are not going | than she does can seldom do nearly so 
to examine it minutely. We are just now | much. 

rather concerned with some considerations| The truth seems to be that the female na- 
which must go before any complete examina- | ture, mental as well as physical, is essential- 
tion of the theory. On the theory itself we ly receptive and not creative. A high de- 
will make only one remark — namely, that | gree of the receptive power, the power of 
it shares the great difficulty of all theories | clearly understanding and accurately re- 
on the subject. No one system of education | membering, is more common among women 
is suited for all boys or for all girls; but at! than among men. But those men who have 
the time when boys and girls begin to be it in any high degree commonly add to it 
taught, it is hard indeed to tell for which | the higher creative power, which a woman 
boys and for which girls any given system | hardly ever reaches to. We often meet 
is suited. Take, for instance, the study of| with men who are incapable of any real 
Greek. There are some boys on whom | intellectual process whatever, whose utmost 
that study is wholly thrown away. There ‘achievement is to repeat formule which 
are some girls on which it is anything but | they have learned by heart. And we often 
thrown away. Some girls ought to learn | meet with men who not only understand 
Greek ; some boys ought not to learn Greek. | what they see and hear and read, but can 
But as it is very hard to find out which are | go on and make inferences and discoveries 
which, we follow a much simpler rule. All |for themselves. But we seldom meet with 
boys are taught Greek, but no girls. This! men who can thoroughly understand and 
easy division saves a great deal of trouble; | appreciate anything that is set before them, 
but it is at the expense of forcing a particu- | but have never in their whole lives thought 








lar kind of knowledge on many uncongenial 
minds, and of denying it to many minds to 
which it is perfectly congenial. 

But before we can really examine the 
National Reviewer's theory, or any other 
theory on the subject, we must first examine 
whether there is any radical difference be- 
tween the male and female intellects which 
makes a different training necessary for the 
two. Now the minds of men and the minds 
of women differ so widely among themselves 
that it is dangerous to enter into any sweep- 
ing generalizations as to the characteristics 
of either as classes. Still we believe that 


out any matter for themselves. This is a 
| state of mind which men commonly either, 
| rise above or fall below. But it strikes us 
_as being exactly the case with a very large 
_ class of women, and it seems to be the high- 
| est intellectual range which any large class 
of women are likely to reach. Those who 
irise above it are quite exceptional. Of 
‘course there are multitudes of women who 
fall below it, but we believe that the num- 
ber of women who reach to it is quite enough 
| to make the intellectual capacity of women 


| as a body wa J nearly on a level with the | 


intellectual capacity of men as a body. In- 
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tellectual giantesses are still rarer than in-| which most to wonder at—the clearness 
tellectual giants; but we suspect that intel-| and readiness with which your teaching is 
lectual dwarfs, painfully common among | taken in, orthe fact that a mind capable of 
both sexes, are still more common among | taking in so much should have found out abso- 


men than among women. 

We are speaking of natural capacity, not 
of acquired knowledge, for, owing to differ- 
ence of education, it often happens that a 
very inferior man will actually know more 
than a very superior woman. And we are 
speaking of the ordinary women of average 
English life. We are not speaking of those 
exceptional women who ever and anon at- 
tain to real eminence in some walk or other. 
Nor are we speaking of women whom pecu- 
liar circumstances have attached to special 
literary circles, and who have therefore ac- 
quired, sometimes the reality, sometimes 
only the appearance, of special literary cul- 
ture. We believe that in both these cases 
our rule would still apply —that, even with 
the most intellectual and most highly in- 
formed women, it is almost always the re- 
ceptive and not the creative power which is 
exercised. But we are not speaking of any- 
thing like exceptional cases or exceptional 
classes. We speak of women such as may 
be seen everywhere, of the wives and daugh- 
ters of average English squires, clergymen, 
and professional men. We maintain that 
the average of female intellect is higher in 
this class than the average of male intellect. 
There are more women than there are men 
who can understand a matter when it is 
clearly and scientifically put before them. 
Ever and anon you find a man, while you 
probably never find a woman, who can do 
something more—who can exercise the 
creative as well as the receptive power. 
But, numerous as are the women who ex- 
ercise neither, the men who exercise neither 
are more numerous still. 

What strikes one, when one gets a little 
below the surface with women of the sort 
which we mean — clever women, well edu- 
cated according to the received standard, 
but not pretending to any special genius or 
special attainments —is the vast amount of 
intellectual power which is utterly wasted. 
Men seldom utterly waste their powers; 
when they have any power they generally 
use it in some way or other. But take 
& woman naturally intelligent, but edu- 
cated as women generally are, and put 
any subject clearly and scientifically be- 
fore her, and you are surprised at the waste 
of power. You are surprised to find that so 
little is known where there is a capacity for 
knowing so much. You put before her 
clear and accurate views of history, philolo- 
gy, or any other subject. You hardly know 


| lutely nothing for itself. It seems inexplicable 
| that where the receptive power exists in so 
high a degree, the creative should seem 
absolutely wanting. You have not the same 
difficulty with men; they either do not un- 
derstand at all, or they do something more 
than understand. Toshowa brilliant power 
of appreciation, to take in without difficulty 
or hesitation instruction of a hitherto un- 
known kind, but to stop at this stage of re- 
ception and appreciation, seems a position 
exclusively feminine. Take an obvious case 
in the teaching of language. Every man 
endowed with moderate philological power 
will probably not work out Grimm’s Law 
for himself in all its fulness, but he will, 
without any help, find out many fragmen- 
tary portions of it. If he does not work out 
some portions of it in this way, we may set 
him down as having no head for the subject 
at all, and it would probably be, if not hope- 
less, at least very hard work, to teach him. 
But women will learn several languages 
without finding out anything of the sort, 
without a thought of anything of the kind 
occurring to them, though the moment the 
theory is set before them, they will grasp it 
in all its fulness, and work it out in detail 
with a clearness and thoroughness of ap- 
preciation which to a male teacher is not 
only pleasing and surprising, but altogether 
perplexing. He is used, among his own sex, 
to either a higher or a lower type of intellect 
—to men by whom such instruction is 
not needed, and to men on whom such in- 
struction would be thrown away. Half 
charmed, half puzzled, with his female dis- 
ciples, he is apt to ask, If they can thus per- 
fectly understand everything that is set be- 
fore them, why on earth have they never 
found out anything for themselves? The 
reason is twofold; the incapacity is partly 
the result of nature, partly of education. 
First, if the female mind be naturally re- 
ceptive but not creative, it is manifest that 
any amount of power in the way of merely 
understanding and appreciating does not im- 
ply any proportionate power of original dis- 
covery. Such a mind wants a start from 
without to make it begin anything, and the 
utmost to be expected from it is to take in 
what is set before it. It will, in its highest 
form, be able to develop and to apply, to 
recognize instances and parallels, but not 
strictly to discover anything. Such a mind 
will take a keen delight in working out the 
application of a law, though the law would 
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never have suggested itself without external | both cases. Now how are girls — we speak 
help. Now, if we admit the doctrine which | of the mass of girls, not of any who are ex- 
all men and most women hold as to the po-| ceptionally favoured—taught history and 
sition of women in the world, this is exactly | taught language? Too commonly in a way 
the sort of intellect which suits their position. | which is enough to disgust them with history 
If, as the apostle teils us, the woman is creat- | and language, and with all serious study of 
ed for the man, this is exactly the sort of| any kind.- History is presented to them as 
woman that a man would wish to have creat- | a mass of names and dates and details to be 


ed forhim. A man of intelligence and in- 
formation wishes to find, in a wife or sister 
or female companion of any kind, one who 
is in some sort his intellectual equal, and yet 
in some sort his intellectual inferior. He 
does not want a teacher, a disputant, an 
overthrower of his first principles; he has 
male friends and male enemies who will do 
all those services for him. But he wants one 
who is essentially receptive, who can un- 
derstand, appreciate, and develop what he 
sets before her, who can act as a keen critic 
of details, whocan even point out his flaws 
and inconsistencies, but who will not bois- 
terously attack the principles from which he 
starts. Such a function, and a most amiable 
and honourable function it is, manifestly re- 


| learned by heart. Intelligent women have 
told us how they were set to say a page of 
| history,.and how a deviation from the mere 
| words of the author, a deviation which might 

show real appreciation rather than the con- 
| trary, was dealt with as a “ mistake,” equal 
‘in enormity to the grossest error as to the 
main facts. All that makes history really 
fascinating and ennobling, all that invests 
| with dignity the great drama of man’s moral 
and political existence, is hardly ever set be- 
fore them. Our daughters are for the most 

part fed upon the driest and weakest of abridg- 
|ments and compendiums; the works of the 
great modern historians are often as utterly 
unknown to them as the original authorities 
themselves. We read with wonder — with 











oe a very high development of those | wonder on more grounds than one — that, 
aculties which we have called receptive, | when Gibson was a novelty, the Decline and 
while it would be inconsistent with the pres- | Fall was the common book to see on ladies’ 
ence, in any strong degree, of those powers | private tables. On how many such tables 
which we call creative —those by which | should we now find the works of Grote or 
men act as teachers and rulers of their) Merivale or Milman? And, when women 
kind. | do get beyond the dry bones of Mrs. Mark- 

But this is by no means all. In such a ham and Richmal Mangnall, it is too often 
mind as we have described, though the re-| only to get filled with some partisan dogma 
ceptive power is predominant, the creative | adopted without rhyme or reason — some 
power is not wholly dead; it exists, but it | article of faith that King Edward was a 
exists only under the control of the recep- | bloody tyrant or that King Charles was a 
tive. Though it does not originate, it de-| blessed martyr. As for language, we need 
velops; though it does not discover, it ap-| not speak at large about that, having lately 
plies. And to develop and to apply are | made its teaching the subject of a special 
actually exercises of the creative power, al-| examination. It is enough to say that 
though in one of its lower forms. But ordi- | German, if taught intelligently, might serve 
nary female education does what it can to} some of the objects of Greek, while Greek 
check the growth of even these lower forms | itself; if taught as girls are commonly taught 
of the creative power. We are not here | French or German, would convey very lit- 
speaking so much of what is taught as of tle intellectual training. As all these things 
how itis taught. It really does not so much | are commonly taught, we do not wonder 
matter what the subjects of education are as| that most young women throw away all 
what the manner of teaching them is. The | thoughts of serious study the moment they 
great point is that whateve® is taught should | are out of the schoolroom. To them study 
be taught in an intelligent and scientific | simply means a lifeless drudgery which we 
way — that is, really, as we set forth in a|‘cannot be surprised if they are rejoiced to 
former article, in the easiest and simplest | bid farewell to. But, if it is not wonderful, 
way possible. Boys and girls alike learn | it is not therefore the less lamentable. We 
some languages and some portions of history, | do not want women, as a general rule to be 
but there is generally a difference as to the | authors, teachers, preachers, prophetesses. 
particular languages and the particular por-| We do not want them to make study the main 
tions of history selected for each. This is a| business and ambition of their lives. But 
question of detail upon which we will not we do want those women who have any in- 
now enter. It is enough that some portion | tellect at all to cultivate those powers of 
both of history and language is required in | intellect which God has not given them to 
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be wasted. A woman must be busy indeed | haps in a laborious office or an absorbing 
who cannot find some few hours in each day | profession. And how many men engaged in 
for real mental work of some kind. So to| such offices and such professions do contrive 
do doubtless requires some effort, perhaps | to cultivate literature and scholarship along- 
some self-denial. It requires a methodical | side of them. ‘Dr. Arnold and Sir George 
arrangement of the day, it requires resolu- | Lewis are the two most illustrious examples ; 
tion to tear oneself away from petty tempta-| but many and many a smaller man has 
tions. But where there is a will there is a | honestly and profitably done the same thing 
way. In an unmarried woman the plea of on a smaller scale. And many a woman 
want of time is ridiculous. All that is need- | may do what, in her position, is the same. 








ed is that time should be spent instead of | 


being wasted, arranged instead of frittered | 


The house of the scholar or the scientific 


man need not be less orderly, nor the 


away. The day is long enough for some-| management of his children less effective, 
thing besides crochet and croquet and novels | because his wife finds some hours of the day 
and small-talk. It is long enough for some- | to qualify herself to be, not his guide or his 
thing besides parish visiting and “ eclesiasti- | teacher, but his intelligent and appreciating 


” | 


cal dissipation. 


A married: woman of course | companion, in some sort even his critic and 


has plenty to do. Butshe has not more to do | his adviser. 


than her husband or brother, engaged per- | 





THE CONVENTIONALITIES OF PRONUNCIA- | 
TI0N. — What shall we say of the convention- | 
alities of pronunciation, and the mysterious ca- 
price which regulates the value of our British | 
vowels and consonants? In the primers and 
horn-books of infant life, D, O, G, has spelt dog 
from timeimmemorial. But the dandies of the 
Restoration called that intelligent little quadruped | 
a dag, and the dandies of our own time called it a | 
dawg. Much commiseration has been felt for 
the “ poor letter H,” and the neglect with which 
it has been treated in cockney dialect. But the 
letter R is worse off, for its use is being gradually | 
abandoned ‘in those quarters where the purity of 
the Queen’s English is supposed to be most scru- 
pulously preserved. As an initial, it was once the 
fashion to pronounce it as a W ; and indeed it was 
only the other day that I heard a man speaking of 
some widiculous ewwor which had cwept into a 
celebwated dwama, and wemained long there after 
it had been witten, wead, wepeated and wehearsed. 
This was an affectation which came in with 
Lytton Bulwer, and departed with Thackeray. 
There are few, even of our youngest exquisites, 
who venture to speak in such accents now. But 
the R is, nevertheless, slgrred over and even 
omitted by many, who would scout the idea of 
imitating a natural defect of speech. What has 
become, for instance, of the final consonant in 
the word “father”? In west country dialect it 
is still preserved, but in polite circles it is pro- 
nounced fatha; never, nevah, and so forth. Half 
a century ago, the letter A was similarly mis- 
used. Old gentlemen still exist who speak of 
St. Jeames’s Street and the Péetinete. E and I 
changed their places. ‘ Arithmetic” was called 
arethmetic, and “ messenger” became missinger. 
To this day, Lord Russell declares that he is 
obleeged, and it is a curious proof how extremes 


talk of our forefathers. That our pronouncia- 
tion not only of English, but of foreign lan- 
guages, has materially altered with this genera- 
tion, there can be little doubt. — London Society. 


Stories anout Sr. Pavut.— By Emily G. 
Nesbitt. London: Hatchard § Co., 187, Pic- 
cadilly. 


Tuese “Stories” are addressed to a very 
little boy who has not yet read the Scripture- 
narrative of the same incidents. The writer 
has a charming manner, which cannot fail to 
interest children, and her stories are so arranged 
as to secure more than a passing attention. She 
is never led away from the strict narrative to 
seek an effect by any imaginary: occurrences ; 
the history is related in its grand simplicity, 
being merely told in beautifully simple lan- 
guage, admirably adapted to the capacity of 
little readers. Nothing is forgotten in this his- 
tory of the “Apostle of the Gentiles.” His 
travels, his perils by land and by water, his 
speeches and miracles, are all dwelt upon, even 
to the writing of his letters. The history is 
made to teach its own lessons; here are no 
no harsh precepts, no conventional morality : 
the firm faith of Saul of Tarsus is made to ap- 
pear from his works as he himself would have 
it; and the interest excited in his life is sure to 
place him in his true position as a teacher and 
guide. The little ones who may have the good 
fortune to read the “Stories about St. Paul,” 
as told by Emily G. Nesbitt, will testify their 
pleasure to her in a very satisfactory manner 
by wishing to read many more of her Bible- 


meet, that the same expression is adopted by the | Stories, a work which her pen is so thoroughly 
humblest laborer in Devonshire. The truth is, | W°ll qualified to undertake. Messrs. Hatchar 


that, when the word was originally borrowed 
from the French, every one called it “ obleeged ; ” 


& Co. have printed the word in large type on 
good paper, while the neat and excellent bind- 





and this provincialism, like many others of the 
same class, is nothing more than the old-fashioned 


ing renders it a capital present. 
Public Opinion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ForresHapows OF Lovgs PErits. 


AND 


Ir Squire Hamley had been unable to 
tell Molly who had ever been thought of as 
her father’s second wife, Fate was all this 
time preparing an answer of a pretty posi- 
tive kind to her wondering curiosity. But 
Fate is a cunning hussy, and builds up her 
plans as imperceptibly as a bird builds her 
nest ; and with much the same kind of un- 
considered trifles. The first “trifle” of an 
event was the disturbance’ which Jenny 
(Mr. Gibson’s cook) chose to make at 
Bethia’s being dismissed. Bethia was a 
distant relation and protégée of Jenny’s, 
and she chose to say it was Mr. Coxe the 
tempter who ought to have “ been sent pack- 
ing,” not Bethia the tempted, the victim. 
In this view there was quite enough plausi- 
bility to make Mr. Gibson feel that he had 
been rather unjust. He had, however, 
taken care to provide Bethia with another 
situation, to the full as good as that which 
she held in his family. Jenny, nevertheless, 
chose to give warning; and though Mr. 
Gibson knew full well from former experi- 
ence that her warnings were words, not 
deeds, he hated the discomfort, the uncer- 
tainty, — the entire disagreeableness of meet- 
ing a woman at any ‘time in his house, who 
wore a grievance and an injury upon her 
face as legibly as Jenny took care to do. 

Down into the middle of this small do- 
mestic trouble came another, and one of 
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_ “To be sure not,” said Mr. Gibson, tear- 
ing the letter in two, and throwing it into 
the hearth, where he soon saw it burnt to 
ashes. “I wish I’d a five-pound house and 
not a woman within ten miles of me! I 
might have some peace then.” Apparently, 
he forgot Mr. Coxe’s powers of making mis- 
chief; but indeed he might have traced 
that evil back to unconscious Molly. The 
martyr-cook’s entrance to take away the 
breakfast things, which she announced by a 
heavy sigh, roused Mr. Gibson from thought 
to action. 

“Molly must stay a little longer at Ham- 
ley,” he resolved. “They've often asked 
for her, and now they'll have enough of her, 
I think. But I can’t have her back here 
just yet; and so the best I can do for her is 
to leave her where she is. Mrs Hamle 
seems very fond of her; and the child is 
looking happy, and stronger in health. T’ll 
ride round by Hamley to-day at any rate, 
and see how the land lies.” . 

He found Mrs. Hamley lying on a sofa 
placed under the shadow of the great cedar- 
tree on the lawn. Molly was flitting about 
her, gardening away under her directions, 
tying up the long sea-green stalks of bright 
budded carnations, snipping off dead roses. 

“ Oh, here’s papa!” she cried out joy- 
fully, as he rode up to the white lite 
which separated the trim lawn and trimmer 
flower-garden from the rough park-like 
| ground in front of the house. 
| Come in, come here through the draw- 








greater consequence. Miss Eyre had gone | ing-room window!” said Mrs. Hamley, 
with her old mother, and her orphan | raising herself on her elbow. “ We've got 
nephews and nieces, to the seaside, during | a rose-tree to show you, that Molly has bud- 
Molly’s absence, which was only intended ded all by herself. We are both so proud of 
at first to last for a fortnight. After about | it! ” 

ten days of this time had elapsed, Mr. Gib-| So Mr. Gibson rode round to the stables, 
son received a beautifully written, beauti-| left his horse there, and made his way 
fully worded, admirably folded, and most | through the house to the open-air summer- 
neatly sealed letter from Miss Eyre. Her | parlour under the cedar-tree, where there 
eldest nephew had fallen ill of scarlet-fever, | were chairs, tablefbooks, and tangled work. 
and there was every probability that the | Somehow, he rather disliked asking for 
younger children would be attacked by the | Molly to prolong her visit; so he deter- 
same complaint. It was distressing enough | mined to swallow his bitter first, and then 
for poor Miss Eyre,—this additional ex-|take the pleasure of the delicious day, the 
pense, this anxiety,—the long detention | sweet repose, the murmurous, scented air. 
from home which the illness involved. But | Molly stood by him, her hand on his shoul- 
she said not a word of any inconvenience der. He sat opposite to Mrs. Hamley. 

to herself; she only apologized with hum-;| “I have corfie here to-day to ask fora 
ble sincerity for her inability to return at | favour,” he began. 

the appointed time to her charge in Mr.| “ Granted before you name it. AmnotI 
Gibson’s family ; meekly adding, that per- | a bold woman ? ” 

haps it was as well, for Molly had never; He smiled and bowed, but went straight 
had the scarlet-fever, and even if Miss Eyre | on with his speech. 

had been able to leave the orphan children | “Miss Eyre, who has been Molly’s govern- 
to return to her employments, it might not | ess, I suppose I must call her — for many 
have been a safe or a prudent step. | years, writes to-day to say that one of the 
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little nephews she took with her to New- 
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“Pray, say it. You won’t be easy till 


port while Molly was staying here, has | you have given it out, I know.” 


caught the scarlet-fever.” 


“T guess your request. I make it before | 


you do. I beg for dear little Molly to stay 
on here. Of course Miss Eyre can’t come 
back to you; and of course Molly must stay 
here !” 

“Thank you, thank you very much! 
That was my request.” 

Molly’s hand stole down to his, and nes- 
tled in that firm compact grasp. 

“ Papa !—Mrs. Hamley ! — I know you'll 
both understand me; but mayn’t I go 
home? I am very, very happy here ; but 
—oh, papa! I think I should like to be at 
home with you best.” 

An uncomfortable suspicion flashed across 
his mind. He pulled her round, and looked 
straight and piercingly into her innocent 
face. Her colour came at his unwonted 
scrutiny ; but her sweet eyes were filled with 
wonder rather than with any feeling which 
he dreaded to find. For an instant, he 
had doubted whether young red-headed 
Mr. Coxe’s love might not have called out 
a response in his daughter’s breast; but he 
was quite clear now. 

* Molly, you’re rude to begin with. I don’t 
know how you're to make your peace with 
Mrs. Hamley, I’m sure. And, in the next 
place, do you think you’re wiser than I am? 
or that I don’t want you at home, if all 
other things were conformable? Stay where 
you are, and be thankful!” 

Molly knew him well enough to be certain 
that the prolongation of her visit at Hamley 
was quite a decided affair in his mind; and 
then she was smitten with a sense of ingrati- 
tude. She left her father, and went to Mrs. 
Hamley, and bent over her and kissed her ; 
but she did not speak. Mrs. Hamley took 
hold of her hand, and made room on the sofa 
for her. 

“IT was going to have asked for a longer 
visit the next time you came, Mr. Gibson. 
We are such happy friends, are not we, 
Molly? and now that this good little nephew 
of Miss Eyre’s ” —— 

“ T wish he was whipped,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“— has given us such a capital reason, I 
shall keep Molly for a real long visitation. 
You must come over and see us very often. 
There’s a room here for you always, you 
know; and I don’t see why you should not 
start on your rounds from Hamley every 
morning, just as well as from Hollingford.” 

* Thank ou. If you had not been so 
kind to my little girl, I might be tempted to 
say something rude in answer to your last 
speech.” 


“Mrs. Hamley has found out from whom 
I get my rudeness,” said Molly, trium- 
phantly. “It’s an hereditary quality.” 

“TI was going to say that proposal of 
yours that I should sleep at Hamley was 
just like a woman’s idea, — all kindness, 
and no common sense. How in the world 
would my patients find me out, seven miles 
from my accustomed place? They’d be 
sure to send for some other doctor; and I 
should be ruined in a month.” 

“Could not they send on here? A mes- 
senger costs very little.” 

“Fancy old Goody Henbury struggling 
up to my surgery, groaning at every step, 
and then being told to just step on seven 
miles farther! Or take the other end of 
society: I don’t think my Lady Cumnor’s 
smart groom would thank me for having to 
ride on to Hamley every time his mistress 
wants me.” 

“ Well, well, I submit! I am & woman. 
Molly, thou art a woman! Go, and order 
some strawberries and cream for this father 
of yours. Such humble offices fall within 
the province of women. Strawberries and 
cream are all kindness and no common 
sense; for they’ll give him a horrid fit of 
indigestion.” 

“ Please speak for yourself, Mrs. Hamley,” 
said Molly merrily. “I ate—oh, such a 
great basketful yesterday! and the squire 
went himself to the dairy, and brought me 
out a great bowl of cream when he found 
me at my busy work. And I’m as well as 
ever I was to-day, and never had a touch of 
indigestion near me.” 

“ She’s a good girl,” said her father, when 
she had danced out of hearing. The words 
were not quite an inquiry, he was so certain 
of his answer. There was a mixture of 
tenderness and trust in his ‘eyes, as he 
awaited the reply, which came in a moment. 

“ She’s a darling ! I cannot tell you how 
fond the squire and I are of her, both of us. 
I am_ so delighted to think she is not to go 
away for a long time. The first thing I 
thought of this morning when I wakened up, 
was, that she would soon have to return 
to you, unless I could persuade you into 
leaving her with me a little longer. And 
now she must stay—oh, two months at 
least !” 

It was quite true that the squire had be- 
come very fond of Molly. The chance of 
having a young girl dancing, and singin 
inarticulate. ditties about the house an 

arden, was indescribable in its novelty to 





im. And then Molly was so willing and so 
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wise ; ready both to talk and to listen at the | 
right times. Mrs. Hamley was quite right | 
in speaking of her husband's fondness for 
Molly. But either she herself chose a 
wrong time for telling him of the prolonga- 
tion of the girl’s visit, or one of the fits of 
temper to which he was liable, but which he 
generally strove to check in the presence of | 
his wife, was upon him: at any rate, he’ 
received the news in anything but a, 
gracious frame of mind. 
“Stay longer! Did Gibson ask for it ?” 
“Yes! I don’t see what else is to become | 
of her: Miss Eyre away and all. It’s a| 
very awkward position for a motherless girl 
like her to be at the head of a household | 
with two young men in it.” 
“ That’s Gibson’s look-out: he should | 
have thought of it before: taking pupils, or | 
apprentices, or whatever he calls them.” | 
“ My dear squire! why, I thought you'd | 
be as glad as 1 was — as I am to keep Molly, | 
Iasked her to stay for an indefinite time | 
two months at least.” 
“ And to be in the house with Osborne ! 
Roger, too, will be at home.” 
By the cloud in the squire’s eyes, Mrs. | 
Hamley read his mind. 
“ Oh, she’s not at all the sort ofgirl young | 
men of their age would take to! We like 
her because we see what she really is; but | 
lads of one or two and twenty want all the | 
accessories of a young woman.” 


“ Want what ?” growled the squire. | 

“ Such things as ‘becoming dress, style of | 
manner. They would not at their age even | 
see that she is pretty: their ideas of beauty 
would include colour.” | 

“T suppose all that’s very clever; but I 
don’t understand it. All I know is, that it’s | 
avery dangerous thing to shut two young 
men of one and three and twenty up in a| 





country-house like this, with a girl of seven- | 
teen — choose what her gowns may be like, | 
or her hair, or her eyes. And i told you | 
particularly I didn’t want Osborne, or 
either of them, indeed, to be falling in love 
with her. I’m very much annoyed.” | 

Mrs Hamley’s face fell: she became a| 
little pale. | 

“* Shall we make arrangements for their | 
stopping away while she is here ; staying up | 
at Cambridge, or reading with some one? 
going abroad for a month or two?” 

“No: you've been reckoning this ever so | 
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“ My dear Roger! I beg you will do no 
such thing. It will be so unkind: it will 
give the lie to all I said yesterday. Don’t, 
please, do that! For my sake, don’t speak 
to Mr Gibson !” 

“ Well, well, don’t put yourself in a flut- 
ter,” for he was afraid of her becoming hys- 
terical: “I'll speak to Osborne when he 
comes home, and tell him how much I should 
dislike anything of the kind.” 

“ And Roger is always far too full of his 
natural history and comparative anatomy, 
and messes of that sort, to be thinking of 
falling in love with Venus herself. He has 
not the sentiment and imagination of Os- 
borne.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know ! you never can be 
sure about a young man! But with Roger it 
wouldn’t so much signify. He would know 
he couldn’t marry for years to come.” 

All that afternoon, the squire tried to 
steer clear of Molly, to whom he felt him- 
selfto have been an inhospitable traitor. 
But she was so perfectly unconscious of his 
shyness of her, and so merry and sweet in 
her behavior as a welcome guest, never 
distrusting him for a moment, however 


| gruff he might be, that, by the next morn- 


ing, she had completely won him round, and 
they were quite on the old terms again. At 
breakfast this very morning, a letter was 
passed from the squire to his wife, and back 


| again, without a word as to its contents, 


but, —- 

“ Fortunate !” 

“ Yes, very!” 

Little did Molly apply these expressions 
to the piece of news Mrs. Hamley told her 
in the course of the day; namely, that her 
son Osborne had received an invitation to 


| stay with a friend in the neighbourhood of 
| Cambridge, and perhaps to make a tour on 
| the Continent with him subsequently; and 


that, consequently, he would not accompany 
his brother when Roger came home. 

Molly was very sympathetic. 

“ Oh, dear! I am so sorry !” 

Mrs. Hamley was thankful her husband 
was not present, Molly spoke the words 
so heartily. 

“You have been thinking so long of his 
coming home. I am afraid it is a great dis- 
appointment.” 

Mrs. Hamley smiled — relieved. 

“ Yes: it is a disappointment certainly ; 








long on their coming home. I’ve seen the| but we must think of Osborne’s pleasure. 
marks of the weeks on your almanac. I'd) And with his poetical mind, he will write us 
sooner speak to Gibson, and tell him he’ such delightful travelling letters. Poor fel- 
must take his daughter away, for it’s not | low! he must be going into the examination 
convenient to us ” — i Both his father and I feel sure 
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though, that he will be a high wrangler. 


Only, —I should like to have seen him, my 
own dear boy! But it is best as it is.” 

Molly was alittle puzzled by this speech, 
but soon put it out of her head. 
disappointment to her, too, that she should 
not see this beautiful, brilliant young man, 
his mother’s hero. From time to time, her 
maiden fancy had dwelt upon what he 
would be like ; how the lovely boy of the 
picture in Mrs. Hamley’s dressing-room 
would have, changed in the ten years that 
had elapsed since the likeness was taken ; if 
he ool read poetry aloud; if he would 
ever read his own poetry. However, in the 
never-ending feminine business of the day, 
she soon forgot her own disappointment ; it 
only came Teak to her on first wakening 
the mext morning, a vague something 
that was not quite so pleasant as she had an- 
ticipated, and then was banished as a sub- 
ject of regret. 

Her days at Hamley were well filled up 
with the small duties that would have be- 
longed to a daughter of the house had there 
been one. She made breakfast for the 
lonely squire, and would willingly have car- 
ried up madame’s but that daily piece of 
work belonged to the squire, and was jeal- 
ously guarded by him. She read the small- 
er print of the newspapers aloud to him, 
city articles, money and corn-markets in- 
cluded. She strolled about the gardens 
with him, gathering fresh flowers, mean- 
while, to deck the drawing-room against 
Mrs Hamley should come down. She was 
her companion when she took her drives in 
the close carriage: they read poetry and 
mild literature together in Mrs Hamley’s sit- 
ting-room up stairs. She was quite clever 
at cribbage now, and could beat the squire 
if she took pains. Besides these things, 
there were her own independent ways of 
employing herself. She used to try to 
practise a daily hour on the grand old piano 
in the solitary drawing-room, because she 
had promised Miss Eyre she would do so. 
And she had found her way into the library, 
and used to undo the heavy bars of the 
shutters if the housemaid had forgotten this 
duty, and mount the ladder, sitting on the 
steps for an hour at a time, deep in some 
book of the old English classics. The sum- 
mer days were very short to this happy girl 
of seventeen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DRIFTING INTO DANGER. 


On Thursday, the quiet country house- 
hold was stirred through all its fibres with 
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It was a| appea 





the ht of Roger’s coming home. Mrs. 
Hamley had not seemed quite ‘so well, or 
uite in such good spirits for two or three 
ys before; and the squire himself had 
red to be put out without any visible 
cause. They had not chosen to tell Molly 
that Osborne’s name had only ap 
very low down in the mathematical tri 
So all that their visitor knew was that 
something was out of tune, and she h 
that Roger’s coming home would set it to 
rights; for it was beyond the power of her 
small cares and wiles. 

On Thursday, the housemaid apologized 
to her for some slight negligence in her 
bedroom, by saying she had been busy 
scouring Mr. Roger’s rooms. “Not but 
what they were as clean as could be before- 
hand; but mistress would always have the 
young ntlemen’s rooms cleaned afresh 

fore they came home. If it had been 
Mr. Osborne, the whole house would have 
had to be done; but to be sure he was the 
eldest son, so it was but likely.” Molly 
was amused at this testimony to the rights 
of heirship; but somehow she herself had 
fallen into the family manner of thinki 
that nothing was too great or too good for 
“the eldest son.” in his father’s eyes, 
Osborne was the representative of the 
ancient house of Hamley of Hamley, the 
future owner of the land which had been 
theirs for a thousand years. His mother 
clung to him because they two were cast 
in the same mould, both physically and 
mentally — because he bore her maiden 
name. She had indoctrinated Molly with 
her faith, and, in spite of her amusement 
at the housemaid’s,speech, the girl visitor 
would have been as anxious as any one to 
show her feudal loyalty to the heir, if 
indeed it had been he that was coming. 
After luncheon, Mrs. Hamley went to rest, 
in preparation for Roger’s return; and 
Molly also retired to her own room, feel- 
ing that it would be better for her to re~ 
main there until dinner-time, and so to 
leave the father and mother to receive 
their boy in privacy. She took a book of 
MS. poems with her; they were all of 
Osborne Hamley’s composition; and his 
mother had read some of them aloud to 
her young visitor more than once. Molly 
had asked permission to copy one or two 
of those which were her greatest favor- 
ites; and this quiet summer afternoon she 
took this copying for her employment, sit- 
ting at the pleasant open window, and 
losing herself in dreamy out-looks into the 
gardens and woods, quivering in the noon- 
tide heat. The house was so still, in its 
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silence it might have been the “ moated 

ange ;” the bomming buzz of the blue 

ies in the great staircase window seemed 
the loudest noise in doors. And there was 
scarcely a sound out of doors but the hum- 
ming of bees, in the flower-beds below the 
window. Distant voices from the far-away 
fields in which they were making hay — 
the scent of which came in sudden wafts 
distinct from that of the nearer roses and 
honeysuckles —these merry piping voices 
just made Molly feel the depth of the 

resent silence. She had left off copying, 
os hand weary with the unusual exertion 
of so much writing, and she was lazily 
trying to learn one or two of the poems off 
by heart. 
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I asked of the wind, but answer made it none, 
Save its accustomed sad and solitary moan, — 


she kept saying to herself, losing her sense 

of whatever meaning the words had ever 

had, in the repetition which had become 

mechanical. Suddenly there was the snap 

of a shutting gate; wheels crackling on 

the dry gravel, horses’ feet on the drive; 

a loud cheerful voice in the house, coming 

up through the open windows, the hall, the 

passages, the staircase, with unwonted ful- 

ness and roundness of tone. The entrance- 

hall down stairs was paved with diamonds 

of black and white marble; the low wide 

staircase that went in short flights around 

the hall, till you could look down upon the 

marble floor trom the top story of the house, 

was uncarpeted — uncovered. The squire 

was too proud of his beautifully joined oaken 

flooring to cover this staircase up neces- 
sarily; not to say a word of the unusual 

state of want of ready money to expend 

upon the decorations of his house. o, | 
through the undraperied hollow square of | 
the hall and staircase every sound ascended 
clear and distinct; and Molly heard the 
squire’s glad “ Hallo, here he is!” and 
madame’s softer, more plantive voice; and 
then the loud, full, strange tone, which she 
knew must be Roger’s. Then there was 
an opening and ripe of doors, and only 
a distant buzz of talking. Molly began 
again, — 


I asked of the wind, but answer made it none. 


And this time she had nearly finished 
learning the poem, when she heard Mrs. 
Hamley come hastily into her sitting-room 
that adjoined Molly’s bedroom, and burst 
out into an irrepressible half-hysterical fit 
of sobbing. Molly was too young to have 
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any ——- of motives which should 
prevent her going at once to try and give 
what comfort she could. In an instant she 
was kneeling at Mrs. Hamley’s feet, hold- 
ing the poor lady’s hands, kissing them, 
murmuring soft words, which, all unmean- 
ing as they were of aught but sympathy 
with the untold grief, did Mrs. Hamley 
good. She checked herself, smiling sadly 
at Molly tirough the midst of her thick- 
coming sobs. 

“It’s only Osborne,” said she, at last. 
“ Roger has been telling us about him.” 

“What about him?” asked Molly eager- 


= 


“‘T knew on Monday: we had a letter — 
he said he had not done so well as we had 
hoped, — as he had hoped himself, poor fel- 
wet He said he had just ouned, tas was 
only low down among the junior optimes, and 
not where he had expected, and had led us 
to expect. But the squire has never been 
at college, and does not understand college 
terms, and he has been asking Roger all 
about it, and Roger has been telling him, and 
it has made him so angry. But the squire 
hates college slang;—he has never been 
there, you at ; and he thought poor Os- 
borne was taking it too lightly, ft ol has 
been asking Roger about it, and Roger” — 

There was a fresh fit of the sobbing cry- 
ing. Molly burst out, — 

“T don’t think Mr. Roger should have 
told: he had no need to begin so soon about 
his brother’s failure. Why, he hasn’t been in 
the house an hour!” 

“Hush, hush, love!” said Mrs Hamley. 
“ Roger is so good. You don’t understand. 
The squire would begin and ask questions 
before Roger had tasted food, —as soon as 
ever we’ had got into the dining-room. And 
all he said — to me, at any rate— was that Os- 
borne was nervous, and that, if he could only 
have gone in for the Chancellor’s medals, he 
would have carried all before him. But 
Roger said that after failing like this, he is 
not very likely to get a fellowship, which the 

uire had placed his hopes on. Osborne 
himself seemed so sure of it, that the squire 
can’t understand it, and is seriously angry» 
and growing more so the more he talks 
about it. He has kept it in two or three 
days, and that never suits him. He is al- 
ways better when he is angry about a thing 
at once, and does not let it smoulder in his 
mind. Poor, poor Osborne! I did wish he 
had been coming straight home, instead of 
going to these friends of his: I thought I 
could have comforted him. But now I’m 
glad ; for it will be better to let his father’s 
anger cool first.” 
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So talking out what was in her heart Mrs. 
Hamley became more composed; and at 
length she dismissed Molly to dress for din- 
ner, with a kiss, saying, — 

“You're a real blessing to mothers, child ! 
You give one such pleasant sympathy, both 
in one’s gladness and in one’s sorrow; in 
one’s pride (for I was so proud last week, so 
confident), and in one’s disappointment. 
And now your being a fourth at dinner 
will keep us off that sore subject: there are 
times when a stranger in the household is a 
wonderful help.” 

Molly thought over all that she had heard, 
as she was dressing, and putting on the ter- 
rible, over-smart plaid gown in honour of 
the new arrival. Her unconscious fealty to 
Osborne was not in the least shaken by his 
having come to grief at Cambridge. Only 
she was indignant — with or without reason 
— against er, who seemed to have 
brought the reality of bad news as an offer- 
ing of first-fruits on his return home. 

She went down into the drawing-room 
with anything but a welcome to him in her 
heart. He was standing by his mother ; the 
— had not yet made his appearance. 

olly thought that the two were hand in 
hand when she first opened the door, but 
she could not be quite sure. Mrs. Hamley 
came a little forwards to meet her, and in- 
troduced her in so fondly intimate a way to 
her son, that Molly, innocent and simple’ 
knowing nothing but Hollingford manners, 
which were anything but formal, half put 
out her hand to shake hands with one of 
whom she had heard so much,— the son of 
such kind friends. She could only hope he 
had not seen the movement, for he made no 
attempt to respond to it; only bowed. 

He was a tall powerfully made young 
man, giving the impression of strength more 
than elegance. His face was rather square, 
ruddy-coloured (as his father had said), hair 
and eyes brown — the latter rather deep-set 
beneath his thick eyebrows; and he had a 
trick of wrinkling up his eyelids when he 
wanted particularly to observe anything, 
which made his eyes look even smaller still 
at such times. He had a large mouth, with 
excessively mobile lips; and another trick 
of his was, that when he was amused at any- 
thing, he resisted the impulse to laugh, by a 
droll manner of twitching and puckering up 
his mouth, till at length the sense of humour 
had its way, and his features relaxed, and 
he broke into a broad sunny smile ; his beau- 
tiful teeth —his only beautiful feature — 
breaking out with a white gleam upon the 
red-brown countenance. These two tricks 
of his — of crumpling up the eyelids, so as 
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to concentrate the power of sight, which 
made him look stern and thoughtful; and 
the odd twitching of the lips, which was pre- 
liminary to a smile, which made him look in-. 
tensely merry — gave the varying expres- 
sions of bis face a greater range “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” than is com- 
mon to most men. To Molly, who was not 
finely discriminative in her glances at the 
stranger this first night, he simply appeared 
“ heavy-looking, clumsy,” and “a person she 
was sure she should never get on with.” 
He certainly did not seem to care much 
what impression he made upon his mother’s 
visitor He was at that age when young 
men admire a formed beauty more than a 
face with any amount of future —— of 
loveliness, and when they are morbidly con- 
scious of the difficulty of finding subjects of 
conversation in talking to girls in a state of 
feminine hobbledehoyhood. Besides, his 
thoughts were full of other subjects, which 
he did riot intend to allow to ooze out in 
words, yet he wanted to prevent any of that 
heavy silence which he feared might be im- 
pending— with an angry and displeased 
father, and a timorous and distressed moth- 
er. He only looked upop Molly as a badl 
dressed, and rather awkward girl, with blac 
hair and an intelligent face, who might hel 
him in the task he had set himself of keep- 
ing up a bright general conversation during 
the rest of the evening; might help him 
if she would, but she would not. She 
thought him unfeeling in his talkativeness : 
his constant flow of words upon indifferent 
subjects was a wonder and a repulsion to 
her. How could he go on so cheerfully 
while his mother sat there, scarcely eating 
anything, and doing her best, with ill-suc- 
cess, to swallow down the tears that would 
keep rising to her eyes; when his father’s 
heavy brow was deeply clouded, and he ev- 
idently cared nothing — at first at least — 
for the chatter his son poured forth? 
Had Mr. Roger Hamley ao sympathy in 
him? She would show that she had, at any 
rate. So she quite declined the part, which 
he had hoped she would have taken, of re- 
spondent, and possible questioner; and his 
work became more and more like that of a 
man walking in a quagmire. Once the 
squire roused himself to speak to the butler: 
he felt the need of outward stimulus, — of a 
better vintage than usual. 

“Bring up a bottle of the Burgundy 
with the yellow seal.” 

He spoke low : he had no spirit to speak 
in his usual voice. The butler answered 
in the same tone. Molly sitting near them, 
and silent herself, heard what they said. 
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“If you please, sir, there are not above 
six bottles of that seal left; and it is Mr. 
Osborne’s favorite wine.” 

The squire turned round with a growl 
in his voice. re ‘ 

“Bring up a bottle the Burgundy 
with he elon seal, as I said.” - 

The butler vent away wondering. ‘“ Mr. 
Osborne’s” likes and dislikes had been 
the law of the house in general until now. 
If he had liked any particular food or 
drink, any seat or place, any special degree 
of warmth or coolness, his wishes were to 
be attended to; for he was the heir, and 
he was delicate, and he was the clever one 
of the family. All the out-of-doors men 
would have said the same; Mr. Osborne 
wished a tree cut down, or kept standing, 
or had such and such a fancy about the 
game; or had desired something unusual 
about the horses; and they had all to at- 
tend to it as if it were law. But to-day 
the Burgundy with the yellow seal was to 
be brought; and it was brought. Molly 
testified with quiet vehemence of action : she 
never took wine, so she need not have been 
afraid of the man’s pouring it into her 
glass; but as an open mark of fealty to the 
absent Osborne, however little it might be 
understood, she placed the palm of her 
small brown hand over the top of the glass, 
and held it there, till the wine had gone 
round, and Roger and his father were in 
full enjoyment of the same. 

After dinner, too, the gentlemen lingered 
long over their dessert, and Molly sme 
them laughing; and then she saw them 
loitering about in the twilight out of doors ; 
Reser, bation, his hands in his pockets, 
lounging by his father’s side, who was now 
able to talk in his usual loud and cheerful 
way, forgetting Osborne. Vee victis / 

And so in mute opposition on Molly’s 
gide, in polite indifference, scarcely ver- 
ging on kindness on his, Roger and she 
steered clear of each other. He had many 
occupations in which he needed no com- 
panionship, even if she had been qualified 
to give it. The worst was, that she 
found he was in the habit of ra ge the 
library, her favorite retreat, in the morn- 
ings before Mrs. Hamley came down. She 
opened the half-closed door a day or two 
es his return home, and found him bus 
among books and papers, with which the 
large leather-covered table was strewn; 
and she softly withdrew before he could 
turn his head and see her, so as to dis- 
tinguish her from one of the housemaids. 
He rode out every day, sometimes with his 
father about the outlying fields, sometimes 
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far away for a good gallop. Molly would 
have enjoyed accompanying him on these 
occasions, for she was very fond of riding; 
and there had beeen some talk of sending 
for her habit and gray pony when first she 
came to Hamley; only the squire, after 
some consideration, had said he so rarely 
did more than go slowly from one field to 
another, where his laborers were at work, 
that he feared she would find such slow 
work —ten minutes riding through heavy 
land, twenty minutes sitting still on horse- 
back, listening to the directions he should 
have to give to his men—rather dull. 
Now, when if she had had her pony here 
she might have ridden out with er, 
without giving him any trouble — she would 
have taken care of that — nobody seemed 
to think of renewing the proposal. Al- 
together it was pleasanter before he came 
home. 

Her father came over pretty frequently ; 
sometimes there were long unaccountable 
absences, it was true; when his daughter 
began to fidget after him, and to wonder 
what had become of him. But when he 
made his appearance he had always good 
reasons to give; and the right she felt 
that she had to his familiar household ten- 
derness, the power she possessed of full 
understanding the exact value of both his 
words and his silence, made these glimpses 
of intercourse with him inexpressibly charm- 
ing. Latterly her burden had always been, 
“When may I come home, papa?” It 
was not that she was unhappy or uncom- 
fortable ; she was passionately fond of Mrs. 
Hamley, she was a favourite of the squire’s, 
and could not as yet fully understand why 
some people were so much afraid of him; 
and as for Roger, if he did not add to her 
wy he scarcely took away from it. 

ut she wanted to be at home once more. 
The reason why she could not tell; but 
this she knew full well. Mr. Gibson 
reasoned with her till she was weary of 
being completely convinced that it was 
right and necessary for her to stay where 
she was. . And then = an e .* she 
stopped the cry upon her tongue, for she 
me That its vepetiiion besnned her father. 

During this absence of hers Mr. Gibson 
was drifting into matrimony. He was 
partly aware of whither he was going; 
and partly it was like the soft floating 
movement of a dream. He was more pas- 
sive than active in the affair; though, if 
his reason had not fully approved of the 
step he was tending to—if he had not 
believed that a second marriage was the 





very best way of cutting the Gordian knot 
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of domestic difficulties, he could have made 
an effort without an at trouble to him- 
self, and povrerwrivee | imself without pain 
from the mesh of circumstances. It hap- 
pened in this manner :— 

Lady Cumnor, having married her two 
eldest daughters, found her labors as a 
chaperone to Lady Harriet, the youngest, 
considerably lightened by co-operation ; 
and, at length, she had leisure to be an 
invalid. She was, however, too energetic 
to allow herself this indulgence constantly ; 
only she permitted herself to break down 
occasionally after a long course of dinners, 
late hours, and. London atmosphere: and 
then, leaving Lady Harriet with either 
Lady Cuxhaven or Lady Agnes Manners, 
she betook herself to the comparative quiet 
of the Towers, where she found occupation 
in doing her benevolence, which was sadly 
neglected in the hurly-burly of London. 
This particular summer, she had broken 
down earlier than usual, and longed for 
the repose of the country. She believed 
that her state of health, too, was more 
serious than previously; but she did not 
say a word of this to her husband or 
daughters, reserving her confidence for 
Mr. Gibson’s ears. She did not wish to 
take Lady Harriet away from the gayeties of 
town which she was thoroughly enjoying, 
by any complaint of hers, which might, 
after all, be ill-founded; and yet she did 
not quite like being without a companion 
in the three weeks or a month that might 
intervene before her family would join her 
at the Towers, especially as the annual 
festivity to the school visitors was impend- 
ing; and both the school, and the visit of 
the ladies connected with it, had rather 
lost the zest of novelty. 

“Thursday, the 19th, Harriet,” said 
Lady Cumnor meditatively ; “ what do you 
say to coming down to the Towers on the 
18th, and helping me over that long day ; 
you could stay in the country till Monday, 
and have a few days’ rest and good air; 
you would return a great deal fresher to 
the remainder of your gayeties. Your fa- 
ther would bring you down, I know: in- 
deed, he is coming naturally.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Lady Harriet, the 
youngest daughter of the house, the pret- 
tiest, the most indulged; “I cannot go; 
there is the water-party up to Maidenhead 
on the 20th, I should be so sorry to miss it! 
and Mrs. Duncan’s ball, and Grisi’s con- 
cert; please don’t wat me. Besides, I 
should do no good. I can’t make provin- 
cial small-talk; I’m not up in the local 
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politics of Hollingford. I should be mak- 
ing mischief, I know I should.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Lady Cum- 
nor, sighing, “I had forgotten the Maiden- 
head water-party, or I would not have 
asked you.” 

“ What a pity it isn’t the Eton holidays, 
so that you could have had Hollingford’s 
boys to help ro to do the honors, mamma ! 
They are such affable little prigs. It was 
the greatest fun to watch them last year 
at Sir Edward’s doing the honors of their 
grandfather’s house to much such a collec- 
tion of humble admirers as you get together 
at the Towers. I shall never forget seeing 
Edgar gravely squiring about an old lady 
in a portentous black bonnet, and giving ° 
her information in the correctest grammar 
possible.” 

“ Well, I like those lads,” said Lady Cux- 
haven: “they are on the way to become 
true gentlemen. But, mamma, wh 
shouldn’t you have Clare to stay wit. 
you? You like her, and she is just the 
person tosave you the troubles of hospi- 
tality to the Hollingford people! and we 
should all be so much more comfortable if 
we knew you had her with you.” 

“Yes: Clare would do very well,” said 
Lady Cumnor; “but is not it her school- 
time or something? We must not inter- 
fere with her school so as to injure her, for 
I am afraid she is not doing too well as it 
is; and she has been so very unlucky ever 
since she left us—first her husband died, 
and then she lost Lady Davies’s situation, 
and then Mrs. Maude’s, and now Mr. Pres- 
ton told your father it was all she could do 
to pay her way in Ashcombe, though Lord 
Cumnor lets her have the house rent-free.” 

“ T can’t think how it is,” said Lady Har- 
riet. ‘She’s not very wise certainly ; 
but she is so useful and agreeable, and has 
such pleasant manners! I should have 
thought any one who wasn’t particular 
about education would have been charmed 
to keep her as a governess.” 

“What do you mean by not being par- 
ticular about education? Most people who 
keep governesses for their children are 
supposed to be particular,” said Lady Cux- 
haven. 

“¢ Well, they think themselves so, I’ve no 
doubt; but 1 call you particular, Mary, 
and I don’t think mamma was; but she 
thought herself so, I am sure.” 

“T can’t think what you mean, Harriet,” 
said Lady Cumnor, a good deal annoyed © 
at this speech of her clever, heedless, 
youngest daughter. 
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“Oh, dear, mamma! you did everythin 
you could think of for us; but you see you’ 
ever so many other engrossing interests, 
and Mary hardly allows her love for her 
husband to interfere with her all-absorbing 
care for the children. You gave us the 
best of masters in every department, and 
Clare to dragonize and keep us up to our 
preparation for these masters, as well as 
ever she could; but then, you know, or 
rather you didn’t know, some of the mas- 
ters admired our very pretty governess, 
and there was a kind of respectable veiled 
flirtation going on, which never came to 
anything, to be sure; and then you were 
often so overwhelmed with your business 
as a great lady —fashionable and benevo- 
lent, and all that sort of thing — that you 
used to call Clare away from us at the most 
critical times of our lessons, to write your 
notes, or add up your accounts, and the 
consequence is, that I’m about the most ill- 
informed girl in London. Only Mary was 
so capitally trained by good awkward Miss 
Benson, that she is always full to overflow- 
ing with accurate knowledge; and her 
glory is reflected upon me.” 

“Do you think what Harriet says is 
true, Mary?” asked Lady Cumnor rather 
anxiously. 

“T was so little with Clare in the school- 
room. I used to read French with her: 
she had a beautiful accent, I remember. 
Both Agnes and Harriet were very fond of 
her. I used to be jealous for Miss Benson’s 
sake, and perhaps” — Lady Cuxhaven 
paused a minute— “that made me fancy 
that she had a way of flattering and in- 
dulging them — not quite conscientious, I 
used to think. But girls are severe judges, 
and certainly she had had an anxious 
enough lifetime. I am always so glad 
when we can: have her, and give her a 
little pleasure! The only thing that makes 
me uneasy now is the way in which she 
seems to send her daughter away from her 
so much: we never can persuade her to 
bring Cynthia with her when she comes to 
see us.” 

“Now that I call ill-natured,” said Lady 
Harriet: “ here is a poor dear woman trying 
to earn her livelihood, first as a governess, 
and what could she do with her daughter 
then, but send her to school? and after that, 
when Clare is asked to go visiting, and is 
too modest to bring her girl with her — be- 
_ sides all the expense of the journey, and the 
rigging-out — Mary finds fault with her for 
her modesty and economy.” 

“Well, after all, we are not discussing 
Clare and her affairs, but trying to plan for 
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mamma’s comfort. I don’t see that she can 
do better than ask Mrs Kirkpatrick to come 
to the Towers— as soon as her holidays be- 
gin, I mean.” 

“ Here is her last letter,” said Lady Cum: 
nor; who had been searching for it in her 
escritoire, while her daughters were talking. 
Holding her glasses before her eyes, she be- 
gan to read, “‘ My wonted misfortunes ap- 
pear to have followed me to Ashcombe ’— 
um, um, um; that’s not it—‘Mr. Preston 
is most kind in sending me fruit and flowers 
from the Manor-house, according to dear 
Lord Cumnor’s kind injunctions.’ Oh, here 
it is! ‘The vacation begins on the 11th, 
according to the usual custom of schools in 
Ashcombe ; and I then must try and obtain 
some change of air and scene, in order to fit 
myself for the resumption of my duties on 
the 10th of August.’ You see, girls, she 
would be at liberty, if she has not made an 
other arrangement for spending her holi- 
days. To-day is the 15th.” 

“T’ll write to her at once, mamma,” Lady 
Harriet said. “Clare and I are always 
great friends: I was her confidante in her 
loves with poor Mr. Kirkpatrick, and we’ve 
kept up our intimacy ever since. I know of 
three offers she had besides.” 

“TI sincerely hope Miss Bowes is not tell- 
ing her love-affairs to Grace or Lily. Why, 
Harriet, you could not have been older than 
Grace when Clare was married !” said Lady 
Cuxhaven in maternal alarm. 

“ No; but I was well versed in the ten- 
der passion, thanks to novels. Now, I dare 
say you don’t admit novels into your school- 
room, Mary; so your daughters wouldn’t be 
able to administer discreet sympathy to their 
governess in case she was the heroine of a 
love-affair.” 

“My dear Harriet, don’t let me hear you 
talking of love in that way:: it is not pretty. 
Love is a serious thing.” 

“‘ My dear mamma, your exhortations are 
just eighteen years too late. I’ve talked all 
the freshness of love, and that’s the reason 
I’m tired of the subject.” 

This last speech referred to a recent re- 
fusal of Lady Harriet’s, which had displeased 
Lady Cumnor, and rather annoyed my 
Lord; as they, the parents, could see no ob- 
jection to the gentleman in question. Lady 
Cuxhaven did not want to have the subject 
brought up, so she hastened to say, — 

“ Do ask the poor little daughter to come 
with her mother to the Towers; why, she 
must be seventegn or more; she would 
really be a companion to you, mamma, if her 
mother was unable to come,” said Lady 
Cuxhaven. 
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‘“‘T was not ten when Clare married, and 
I’m nearly nine-and-twenty,” added Lady 
Harriet. Pet: 

“Don’t speak of it, Harriet: at any rate 

ou are but eight-and-twenty now, and you 
feds a great deal younger. There is no 
need to be always bringing up your age on 
every possible occasion.” 

“There was need of it now, though. I 
wanted to make out how old Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick was. I think she can’t be far from 
eighteen.” 

“She is at school at Boulogne, I know; 
and so I don’t think she can be as old as that. 
Clare says something about her in this let- 
ter: ‘Under these circumstances’ (the ill- 
success of her school), ‘ I cannot think my- 
self justified in allowing myself the pleasure 
of having darling Cynthia at home for the 
holidays; especially as the period when the 
vacation in Sout schools commences dif- 
fers from that common in, England; and it 
might occasion some confusion in my ar- 
rangements if darling Cynthia were to come 
to Ashcombe, and occupy my time and 
thoughts so immediately before the com- 
mencement of my scholastic duties as the 
8th of August, on which day her vacation 
begins, which is but two days before my hol- 
idays end.’ So, you see, Clare would be 
quite at liberty to come to me, and I dare 
ray it would be a very nice change for 

er.” 

“ And Hollingford is busy seeing after his 
new laboratory at the Towers, and is con- 
stantly backwards and forwards. And Ag- 
nes wants to go there for change of air, as 
soon as she is strong enough after her con- 
finement. And even my own dear insatia- 
ble ‘me’ will have had enough of gayety in 
ae or three weeks, if this hot weather 
asts.” 

“]T think I may be able to come down for 
a few days too, if you will let me, mamma; 
and I'll bring Grace, who is looking rather 
pale and weedy ; growing too fast, I am 
afraid. So I hope you won’t be dull.” 

My dear,” said Lady Cumnor, drawing 
herself up, “I should be ashamed of feeling 
dull with my resources; my duties to others 
and to myself!” 

So the plan in its present shape was told 
to Lord Cumnor, who highly approved of 
it, as he always did of every project of his 
wife’s. Lady Cumnor’s character was per- 
haps a little too ponderous for him in reality ; 
but he was always full of admiration for all 
her words and deeds, and used to boast of 
her wisdom, her benevolence, her power 
and dignity, in her absence, as if by this 
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means he could buttress up his own more 
feeble nature. 

“Very good, very good indeed! Clare 
to join you at the Towers! Capital! I could 
not have planned it better myself! I shall . 
go down with you on Wednesday in time for 
the jollification on Thursday. I always en- 
joy that day; they are such nice, friendly 
my aw those good Hollingford ladies. Then 

"Il have a day with Sheepshanks, and per- 
haps I may ride over to Ashcombe and see 
Preston: Brown Jess can do it in a day, 
eighteen miles—to be sure! But there’s 
back again to the Towers !—how much is 
twice eighteen — thirty ?” 

“ Thirty-six,” said Lady Cumnor sharply. 

“So it is: you’re always right, my dear. 
Preston’s a clever, sharp fellow.” 

“‘T don’t like him,” said my lady. 

“He takes looking after; but he’s a 
i fellow. He’s sucha good-looking man, 
too, I wonder you don’t like him.” 

“T never think whether a land-agent is 
handsome or not. They don’t belong to the 
class of people whose appearance I notice.” 

“To be sure not. But he is a handsome 
fellow ; and what should make you like him 
is the interest he takes in Clare and her pros- 
pects. He is constantly suggesting sume- 
thing that can be done to her house, and I 
know he sends her fruit and flowers and 
game just as regularly as we should ourselves 
if we lived at Ashcombe.” 

“ How old is he?” said Lady Cumnor, 
with a faint suspicion of motives in her 
mind. 

“ About twenty-seven, I think. Ah! I 
see what is in your ladyship’s head. No, 
no! he’s too young for that. You must look 
out for some middle-aged man, if you want 
to get poor Clare married: Preston won’t do.” 

“Tm not a match-maker, as you might 
know. Inever did it for my own daughters. 
I’m not likely to do it for Clare,” said she, 
leaning back languidly. 

“ Well! you might do a worse thing. 
I’m beginning to think she’ll never get on as 
a school-mistress, though why she should 
not, I’m sure I don’t know; for she’s 
an uncommonly pretty woman for her age, 
and her having lived in our family, and 
your having had her so often with you, 
ought to go a good way. I say, my fady 
what do you think of Gibson? He wou 
be just the right age — widower — lives near 
the Towers ?” 

“T told you just now I was no match- 
maker, my lord. I suppose we had better 
go by the old road—the people at those 
inns know us ?” 
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And so they passed on to speaking about 
other things than Mrs. Kirkpatrick and her 
prospects, scholastic or matrimonial. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WIDOWER AND THE WIDOW. 


Mrs. KirRKPATRICK was only too happy 
to accept Lady Cumnor’s invitation. It 
was what she had been hoping for, but 
hardly daring to expect, as she believed 
that the family were settled in London for 
some time to come. The Towers was a 
pleasant and luxurious house in which to 
pass her holidays; and though she was not 
one to make deep plans, or to look far ahead, 
she was quite aware of the prestige which 
her being able to say she had been staying 
with “dear Lady Cumnor” at the Towers 
was likely to give herand her school in the 
eyes of a good many wend so she gladly 

repared to join her ladyship on the 17th. 

er wardrobe did not require much arrange- 
ment ; if it had done, the poor lady would 
not have had much money to appropriate 
to the purpose. She was very pretty and 
greet; and that goes a great way to- 
wards carrying off shabby clothes; and it 
was her taste, more than any depth of feel- 
ing, that had made her persevere in wearing 
all the delicate tints — the violets and gra 
— which, with a certain admixture of black, 
constitute half-mourning. This style of be- 
coming dress she was supposed to wear in 
memory of Mr. Kirkpatrick; in reality be- 
cause it was both lady-like and economical. 
Her beautiful hair was of that rich auburn 
that hardly ever turns gray; and partly out 
of consciousness of its beauty, and partly be- 
cause the washing of caps 1s expensive, she 
did not wear anything on her head; her 
complexion had the vivid tints that often 
accompany the kind of hair which has once 
been red ; and the only injury her skin had 
received from advancing years was that the 
coloring was rather more brilliant than 
delicate, and varied less with every passing 
emotion. She could no longer blush; and 
at eighteen she had been very proud of her 
blushes. Her eyes were soft, large, and 
china-blue in color; they had not much ex- 
pression or shadow about them, which was 
perhaps owing to the flaxen color of her 
eyelashes. Her figure was a little fuller 
than it used to be; but her movements were 
as soft and sinuous as ever. Altogether, 
she looked much younger than her age, 
which was not far short of forty. She had 
a very pleasant voice, and read aloud well 
and distinctly, which Lady Cumnor liked. 


Indeed, for some inexplicable reason, she was 
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a greater, more positive favorite with Lady 
Cumnor than with any of the rest of the 
family, though they all liked her up to a 
certain point, and found it agreeably useful 
to have any one in the house who was so 
well acquainted with their ways and habits ; 
so ready to talk, when a little trickle of 
conversation was required; so willing to 
listen, and to listen with tolerable intelli- 
gence, if the subject spoken about did not 
refer to serious solid literature, or science, 
or politics, or social economy. About nov- 
els and poetry, travels and gossip, personal 
details, or anecdotes of any kind, she always 
made exactly the remarks which are expect- 
ed from an agreeable listener; and she had 
sense enough to confine herself to those 
short expressions of wonder, admiration, and 
astonishment, which may mean anything, 
when more recondite things were talked 
about. 

It was a very pleasant change to a poor 
unsuccessful schoolmistress to leave her own 
house, full of battered and shabby furniture 
(she had taken the good will and furniture 
of her predecessor at a valuation, two or 
three years before), where the look-out was 
as gloomy, and the surrounding as squalid, 
as 1s often the case in the smaller streets of 
a country town, and to come bowling through 
the Towers Park in the luxurious carriage 
sent to meet her; to alight, and feel secure 
that the well-trained servants would see 
after her bags and umbrella and parasol, 
and cloak, without her loading herself with 
all these portable articles, as she had had to 
do while following the wheel-barrow con- 
taining her luggage in going to the Ash- 
combe coach-oflice that morning ; to pass up 
the deep-piled carpets of the broad shallow 
stairs into my lady’s own room, cool and 
deliciously fresh even on this sultry day, 
and fragrant with great bowls of freshly 
gathered roses of every shade of colours. 
There were two or three new novels lying 
uncut on the table; the daily papers, the 
magazines. Every chair was an easy-chair 
of some kind or other, and all covered with 
French chintz that mimicked the real 
flowers in the garden below. She was fa- 
miliar with the bedroom called hers, to 
which she was soon ushered by Lady Cum- 
nor’s maid. It seemed to her far more like 
home than the dingy place she had left 
that morning ; it was so natural to her to like 
dainty draperies and harmonious colouring, 
and fine linen and soft raiment. She sate 
down on the arm-chair by the bedside, and 
wondered over her fate something in this 
fashion — 

“ One would think it was an easy enough 
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thing to deck a looking-glass like that with 
musiin and pink ribbons; and yet how hard 
it is to keep it up! People don’t know how 
hard it is till they've tried as I have. I 
made my own glass just as pretty when I 
first went to Ashcombe ; but the muslin got 
dirty, and the pink ribbons faded, and it is 
so difficult to earn money to renew them ; 
and when one has got the money one hasn’t 
the heart to spend it all at once. One 
thinks and one thinks how one can get the 
most good out of it; and a new gown, or a 
day’s pleasure, or some hot-house fruit, or 
some piece of elegance that can be seen and 
noticed in one’s drawing-room, carries the 
day, and good-by to prettily decked looking- 
glasses. Now here, money is like the air 
they breathe. No one even asks or knows 
how much the washing costs, or what pink 
ribbon isa yard. Ah! it would be different 
if they had to earn every penny as I have! 
They would have to calculate, like me, how 
to get the most pleasure out of it. I wonder 
if IT am to goon all my life toiling and 
moiling for money? It’s not natural 
Marriage is the natural thing; then the hus- 
band has all that kind of dirty work to do, 
and his wife sits in the drawing-room like a 
lady. I did, when poor Kirkpatrick was 
alive. Heigho, it’s a sad thing to be a wid- 
ow!” 

_ Then there was the contrast between the 
dinners which she had to share with her 
scholars at Ashcombe, — rounds of beef, legs 
of mutton, great dishes of potatoes, and 
large batter-puddings, —with the tiny meal of 
exquisitely cooked delicacies, sent up on old 
Chelsea china, that was served every day to 
the earl and countess and’ herself at the 
Towers. She dreaded the end of her holi- 
days as much as the most home-loving of her 
pupils. But at this time that end was some 
weeks off, so Clare shut her eyes to the fu- 
ture, and tried to relish the present to its 
fullest extent. A disturbance to the pleas- 
ant, even course of the summer days came 
in the indisposition of Lady Cumnor. Her 
husband had gone back to London; and she 
and Mrs. Kirkpatrick had been left to the 
very even tenor of life, which was according 
to my lady’s wish just now. In spite of her 
languor and fatigue, she had gone through 
the day when the school-visitors came to the 
Towers, in full dignity, dictating clearly all 
that was to done, what walks were to be tak- 
en, what hothouses to be seen, and when 
the party were to return to the “collation.’ 
She herself remained indoors, with one or 
two ladies who had ventured to think that 
the fatigue or the heat might be too much 
for them, and who had therefore declined 
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accompanying the ladies in charge of Mrs 
Kirkpatrick, or those other Praca few to 
whom Lord Cumnor was explaining the new 
buildings in his farm-yard. ‘With the ut- 
most condescension,” 3s her hearers’ after- 
wards expressed it, Lady Cumnor told them 
all about her married daughters’ establish- 
ments, nurseries, plans for the education of 
their children, and manner of passing the 
day. But the-exertion tired her ; and, when 
every one had left, the probability is that 
she would have gone to lie down and rest, 
had not her husband made an unlucky re- 
mark in the kindness of hisheart. He came 
up to her, and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“I’m afraid you’re sadly tired, my lady ?” 
he said. 

She braced her muscles, and drew herself 
up, saying coldly, — 

“ When I am tired, Lord Cumnor, I will 
tell you so.” And her own fatigue showed 
itself during the rest of the evening in her 
sitting particularly upright, and declining all 
offers of easy-chairs or footstools, and refus- 
ing the insult of a suggestion that they 
should all go to bed earlier. She went on 
in something of this kind of manner as long 
as Lord Cumnor remained at the Towers. 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick was quite deceived by it, 
and kept assuring Lord Cumnor that she 
had never seen dear Lady Cumnor lookin 
better, or so strong and well. But he ha 
an affectionate heart, if a blundering-head ; 
and though he could give no reason for his 
belief, he was almost certain his wife was 
not well. Yet he was too much afraid of 
her to send for Mr. Gibson without her per- 
mission. His last words to Clare were — 

“It’ssuch a comfort ‘to leave my lady to 
you; only don’t you be deluded by her 
ways. She’ll not show she’s ill till she can’t 
help it. Consult with Bradley” (Lady 
Cumnor’s “ own woman,” — she disliked the 
new-fangledness of “lady’s-maid,”) “ and 
if I were you I’dsend and ask Gibson to call 
— you might make any kind of a pretence,” 
—and then, the idea he had had in London 
of the fitness of a match between the two 
coming into his head just now, he could not 
help adding,—“ Get him to come and see 

ou, he’s a very agreeable man; Lord Hol- 

ingford says there’s no one like him in these 

parts: and he might be looking at my lady 
while he was talking to you, and see if he 
thinks her really ill, And let me know 
what he says about her.” 

But Clare was just as great a coward 
about doing anything for Lady Cumnor 
which she had not expressly ordered, as 
Lord Cumnor himself. She knew she — 





fall into such disgrace if she sent for 
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Gibson without direct permission, that she 
might never be asked to stay at the Tewers 
again; and the life there, monotonous in its 
smoothness of luxury as it might be to some, 
was exactly to her taste. She in her turn 
tried to put upon Bradley the duty which 
Lord Cumnor had put upon her. 

“Mrs. Bradley,” she said one day, “ are 
eee quite comfortable about my lady’s 

ealth ? Lord Cumnor fancied that she was 
looking worn and ill.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, I don’t think 
my lady is herself. I can’t persuade myself 
as she 1s, though if you was to question me 
till night I couldn’t tell you why.” 

“ Don’t you think you could make some 
errand to Hollingford, and see Mr. Gibson, 
and ask him to come round this way some 
day, and make a call on Lady Cumnor?” 

“Tt would be as much as my place is 
worth, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Till my Lady’s 
dying day, if Providence keeps her in her 
senses, she’ll have everything done her own 
way, or not at all. There’s only lady 
Harriet that can manage her at all, and she 
not always.” 

“Well, then — we must hope that there 
is nothing the matter with her; and I dare 
say there is not. She says there is not, and 
she ought to know best herself.” 

But a day or two after this conversation 
took place, Lady Cumnor startled Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick by saying suddenly, — 

“ Clare, I wish you’d write a note to Mr. 
Gibson, saying, I should like to see him this 
afternoon. I thought he would have called 
of himself before now. He ought to have 
done so, to pay his respects.” 

Mr. Gibson had been far too busy in his 
profession to have time for mere visits of 
ceremony, though he knew quite well he 
was neglecting what was expected of him. 
But the district of which he may be said to 
have had medical charge was full of a bad 
kind of low fever, which took up all his 
time and thought, and often made him very 
thankful that Molly was out of the way in 
the quiet shades of Hamley. 

His domestic “ rows” had not healed over 
in the least, though he was obliged to put 
the perplexities on one side for the time. 
The last drop, the final straw, had been 
an impromptu visit of Lord Hollingford’s, 
whom he had met in the town one forenoon. 
They had had a good deal to say to each 
other about some new scientific discovery, 
with the details of which Lord Hollingford 
was well et ip rey while Mr. Gibson was 
ignorant and deeply interested. At length 
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Lord Hollingford said suddenly, — 
wonder if you’d give me some 


“ Gibson, I 
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lunch; I’ve been a good deal about since 
my seven-o’clock breakfast, and am getting 
quite ravenous.” 

Now Mr. Gibson was only too much 
leased to show hospitality to one whom he 
iked and respected so much as Lord a 

ford; and he gladly took him home wit 
him to the early family dinner. But it was 
just at the time when the cook was sulking 
at Bethia’s dismissal — and she chose to be 
unpunctual and careless. There was nosuc- 
cessor to Bethia as yet appointed to wait at 
the meals. So, though Mr. Gibson knew 
well that bread-and-cheese, cold beef, or the 
simplest food available, would have been 
welcome to the hungry lord, he could not 
get either these things for luncheon, or even 
the family dinner, at anything like the 
proper time, in spite of all his ringing, and 
as much anger as he liked to show, for fear 
of making Lord Hollingford uncomfortable. 
At last dinner was ready, but the poor host 
saw the want of nicety, almost the want 
of cleanliness, in all its accompaniments, — 
dingy plate, dull-looking glass, a tablecloth, 
that, if not absolutely dirty, was anything 
but fresh in its splashed and rumpled condi- 
tion, and compared it in his own mind with 
the dainty lew with which even a loaf 
of brown-bread was served up‘at his guest’s 
home. He did not apologize directly ; but, 
after dinner, just as they were parting, he 
said, — 

“You see a man like me —a widower — 
with a daughter who cannot always be at 
home —has not the regulated household 
which would enable me to command the 
small portions of time I can spend there.” 

He made no allusion to the comfortless 
meal of which they had both partaken, 
though it was full in his mind. Nor was it 
absent from Lord Hollingford’s, as he made 
a «a 

“True, true. Yet a man like you ought 
to be free from any thought of household 
cares. You ought tohavesomebody. How 
old is Miss Gibson ?” 

“Seventeen. It’s a very awkward age 
for a motherless girl.” 

“Yes; very. I have only boys, but it 
must be very awkward witha girl. Excuse 
me, Gibson; but we're talking like friends. 
Have you never thought of marrying again ? 
It would not be like a first marriage, of 
course ; but, if you found asensible agreea- 
ble woman of thirty or so, I really think you 
couldn’t do better than take her to manage 
your home, and so save you either discom- 
fort or wrong; and, besides, she would be 
able to give your daughter that kind of 








tender supervision, which, I fancy, all girls 
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of that age require. It’s a delicate subject, 
but you'll excuse my having spoken frank- 

Mr. Gibson had thought of this advice 
several times since it was given; but it was 
a case of “ first catch your hare.” Where 
was the “sensible and agreeable woman of 
thirty or so?” Not Miss Browning, nor 
Miss Pheebe, nor Miss Goodenough. Among 
his country patients there were two classes 
pretty distinctly marked; farmers, whose 
children were unrefined and uneducated ; 
squires, whose daughers would, indeed, think 
the world was coming to a pretty pass, if 
they were to marry a country surgeon. 

But the first day on which Mr. Gibson 
paid his visit to Lady Cumnor, he began to 
think it possible that Mrs. Kirkpatrick was 
his “hare.” He rode away with slack rein, 
thinking over what he knew of her, more 
than about the prescriptions he should write, 
or the way he was going. He remembered 
her as avery pretty Miss Clare: the govern- 
ess who had the scarlet-fever; that was in 
his wife’s days, a long time ago; he could 
hardly understand Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s youth- 
fulness of appearance when he thovght how 
long. Thep he heard of her marriage to a 
curate ; and the next day (or so it seemed, 
he could not recollect the exact duration of 
the interval), of his death. He knew, in 
some way, that ever since she had been liv- 
ing as a governess in different families ; but 
that she had always been a great favourite 
with the family at the Towers, for whom, 
quite independent of their rank, he had a 
true respect. A year or two ago, he had 
heard that she had taken the good will of a 
school at Ashcombe; a small town close to 
another property of Lord Cumnor’s, in the 
same county. Ashcombe was a larger es- 
tate than that near Hollingford, but the old 
Manor-house there was not nearly so good 
a residence as the Towers; so it was given 
up to Mr. Preston, the land-agent, for the 
Ashcombe property, just as Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was for that at Hollingford. There 
were a few rooms at the Manor-house re- 
served for the occasional visits of the family, 
otherwise Mr. Preston, a handsome young 
bachelor, had it all to himself. Mr. Gibson 
knew that Mrs. Kirkpatrick had one child, a 
daughter, who must be much about the same 


patient on his round, and he put away all 
thought of matrimony and Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
for the time. Once again, in the course of 
the day, he remembered with a certain 
pleasure that Molly had told him some little 
details connected with her unlucky deten- 
tion at the Towers five or six years ago, 
which had made him feel at the time as if 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick had behaved very kindly to 
his little girl. So there the matter rested 
for the present, as far as he was concerned. 

Lady Cumnor was out of health; but not 
so ill as she had been fancying herself dur- 
ing all those days when the people about 
her dared not send for the doctor. It wasa 
great relief to her to have Mr. Gibson to 
decide for her what she was to do; what to 
eat, drink, avoid. Such decisions ab eztra 
are sometimes a wonderful relief to those 
whose habit it has been to decide, not only 
for themselves, but for every one else; and 
occasionally the relaxation of the strain 
which a character for infallible wisdom 
brings with it does much to restore health. 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick thought in her secret soul 
that she had never found it so easy to get on 
with Lady Cumnor; and Bradley and she 
had never done singing the praises of Mr. 
Gibson, “ who always managed my lady so 
beautifully.” 

Reports were duly sent up to my lord, but 
he and her daughters were strictly forbidden 
to come down. Lady Cumnor wished to be 
weak and languid, and uncertain both in 
body and mind, without the family obser- 
vation. It was a condition so different to 
anything she had ever been in before, that 
she was unconsciously afraid of losing her 
prestige if she was seen in it. Sometimes 
she herself wrote ‘the daily bulletins; at 
other times she bade Clare do it, but she 
she would always.see the letters. Any 
answers she received from her daughters 
she used to read herself, occasionally im- 
parting some of their contents to “ that 

ood Clare.” But anybody might read my 
ord’s letters. There was no great fear of 
family secrets oozing out in his sprawling 
lines of affection. But once Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick came upon a sentence in a letter 
from Lord Cumnor, which she was reading 
out aloud to his wife, that caught her eye 
before she came to it, and if she could have 


age as Molly. Of course she had very little if | skipped it and pee it for private perusal, 


any property. But he himself had lived 
carefully, and had a few thousands well in- 
vested ; besides which, his professional in- 
come was good, and increasing rather than 
diminishing every year. By the time he 
had nr at this point in his consideration 
of the case, he was at the house of the next 


she would gladly have done so. My lady 
was too sharp for her, though. In her op- 
inion “ Clare was a good creature, but not 
clever,” the truth being that she was not 
always quick at resources, though tolerably 
unscrupulous in the use of them. 





“Read on. ‘What are you stopping for ? 





HF2 
There is no bad news, is there, about 
Agnes ?— Give me the letter.” 

ady Cumnor read, half aloud, — 

“ How are Clare and Gibson getting on? 
You despised my advice to hel on that 
affair; but I really think a little match- 
making would be a very pleasant amuse- 
ment now that you ara shut up in the 
house ; and I cannot conceive any marriage 
more suitable.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Cumnor, laughing, 
“it was awkward for you to come upon 
that, Clare: I don’t wonder you stopped 
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short.. You gave me a terrible fright, 
though.” 

“ Lord Cumnor is so fond of joking,” 
said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, a ‘little flurried, yet 
quite recognizing the truth of his last 
words, — “I cannot conceive an,” marriage 
more suitable.” She wondered what Lady 
Cumnor thought of it. Lord Cumnor 
wrote as if there was really a chance. It 
was not an unpleasant idea; it brought a 
faint smile out upon her face, as she sate 
by Lady Cumnor, while the latter took her 
afternoon nap. 





THE JOY-GUN. 


BY LIEUTENANT RICHARD BEALE. 


[** Soon after the occupation of Wilmington by the 
United States forces a eqre called at the head-quar- 
ters of General Schofield, to whom, being intro- 
duced, he made known hiserrand. He had gathered 
together hundreds of men and women, escaped 
slaves, marching them from the interior by night. 
Not knowing whether our forces were yes in pos- 
session of the city, he had left his people behind him 
and scouted through alone, promising them that if 
he found the Union soldiers he would ask the Gene- 
ral to fire a ‘ joy-gun,’ when they were all to come 
in and join him. The General ordered one of the 
heaviest pieces of artilery in the fort to be fired.”— 
Army Letter.) 

Borne on the wings of the Northern breeze, 
Wafted on airs from pay. seas, 

The word of the Lord by his servant’s mouth 
Came to the bondsmen of the South ; 

And young and old with a sudden cry, 
Auswered, “ Yea, Master, here am I!” 


With the dread of his old life shuddering through 


m, 
With the hope of his new life beckoning to him, 
In his heart the goad of the troubled eyes 
Of those whose prayers flew on before him, 
And a vast vague dream of freer skies 
Bending like God’s dear pity o’er him, 
The black man looked in our General’s face, 
Speaking his word for himself and race. 


He was only a black man ; grim and gaunt, 

Torn and tattered and lean from want; 

Mired wich the slime of the oozing fen 

Wherein he had crouched from tiger-men, 

Poor and ignorant, mean and low, 

Blossom of ages of shame and woe. 

Cowed by scoarges and chains and whips, 

Starved of bountiful fellowships ; 

Dull of feeling, heavy of brain ; 

Dead to the finer spiritual sense 

Which through the white man’s passion and pain 

Sees that the heavens are clear, and thence 

God shining on us. Only a slave, 

With the ache in his breast which dumb souls 
have. 


But as he stood there bare of head, 
Telling the Union General 

How his people arose and fled 

Out from the dreadful gates of hell, 

Into the darkness, into the night, 
Through terrible leagues of mortal flight, 


Past forest and thicket, swamp and flood, 
Leaving a trail of human blood, 

And how he too had crawled and crept 
| Through the arméd watch the enemy kept, 
To see for his brethren hidden there 
Down in the jungle’s fastnesses, 
Whether indeed a pathway were 
| Open to Freedom for him and his, 
| And how they waited with straining ear, 
| And hearts on tip-toe of hope and fear, 

To catch the throb of the blessed gun 
| Which he prayed might shout to them all was 

won, 
And the General said it should be done : — 
Oh, it was wonderful to trace 
How, o’er his black and stolid face, 
Shot like an instant gleam from the sun 
A pained rapture, an awful grace, 
An august look in his lifted eyes, 
Tranced with a vision through which there 
brake 

The self-same Infinite Voice which spake 

To the dead Lazaras, saying, Arise ! 

So was the human soul within him 
Drawn from its hideous sepulchre, 

To where archangels might woo and win him, 
And the breath of the Lord be Comforter. 

So from his brows like a cowl there slid 
The stagnate seeming of sullen care, 
In the dark of which had the man lain hid: 
A new life stirred to the roots of his hair ; 
The glory of God eclipsed the brute, 
And the slave fell dead at the freedman’s foot. 


Oh, gun of Freedom ! that then and there 
Poured for the fainting fugitives 

Oil of gladness upon despair, 

Healing balm upon bruised lives. 

Albeit thou spak’st but onee, I know 

That thy grand thunder shall never die, 

But gather an ampler voice, and grow 

In greatening echoes around the sky, 

Over the hurtling shouts of war, 

Landward and seaward, near and far, 

Till every tyranny reels and rocks, 

Smitten to hell by mighty shocks ; 

And the wasted hearts of the weary rouse 
Spring-born from desolate wintry drowse ; 
And its blessed billows of music roll 

To shackled body and thralléd soul, 

Slave and master and bond and free, 

Till the whole earth, Lord, lies pure in Thee. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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From the Spectator, 27th May. 
THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 


Tue English ruling class have made one 
great blunder about the pow and temper 
of the United States of which even its 

eatest organs are obviously conscious. 
Public opinion “in the ecucated classes ” 

ronounced decisively on the merits and 
issue of the great conflict there, and is now 
conscious that it pronounced wrong. It 
sees no such conflict d l’outrance as it pre- 
dicted, and none of that disposition in the 
South to prolong the war by those desper- 
ate methods familiar in history by which 
the passionate sentiment of genuine patri- 
otism manifests itself to the last in the 
teeth of far more formidable difficulties 
than the South now sees. On the other 
hand, even the most, prejudiced of Eng- 
lish Southerners can detect little or noth- 
ing of that bloodthirsty feeling in the con- 
querors by which they expected to be 
stirred in spirit if what they thought the 
wrong cause should win. They are begin- 
ning to understand that they have been 
blinded by prejudice to both the spirit and 
the power of the Free States of the North, 
and to realize somewhat more distinctly 
how disastrous a blunder they might have 
made had they been governed by the im- 

ulses of the more violent among them, — 
oe grave a blunder, involving serious 
danger, though we trust not calamity, the 
have made as it is. The public mind is 
ripe for a great change of attitude, and 
even The Times, with more tardy sagacity 
than usual, is, though with some prelimi- 
nary vibrations, coming slowly round. At 
the same time the danger — for it is a great 
danger — of persistent injustice and mis- 
interpretation of motives between one great 
people and another speaking the same 
tongue, is by no means passed; and in the 
last few days it has been again threatening 
mischief. ‘The English middle class, though 
not a very acute class in judging the affairs 
of other countries, though wanting in scope 
of imagination and elasticity of sympathy, 
would, however, never have made this far- 
stretching and terrible blunder, and given 
its deliberate sympathy to a principle and 
system which it has repeatedly and pas- 
sionately condemned, without very strong 
predisposing causes. As those causes are 
again at work to do mischief in relation to 
the new aspect of affairs, and are already 
breeding new misinterpretations of the 
United States foreign policy, let us point 
out what they are. Our own feeling of 
course is primarily for our own country, 





. tinguish, 





and in any issue like that of the Trent 
affair, or the unreasonable demand for con- 
fiscation on account of the depredations of 
the Alabama, we have been the first to 
int out the encroaching tendencies of the 
Dnited States and approve the firmness of 
our own Government. But we believe 
that the radical injustice of our public 
opinion has done far more to render the 
popular feeling of the United States sen- 
sitive and encroaching than any presump- 
tuous disposition on their own part; and if 
England is to take the mote out of the eye 
of America it would be well for her to 
prepare herself for the operation by first 
taking the beam out of her own eye. 

The great sources of the radical perver- 
sion of English public opinion hitherto on 
American affairs — sources again showing 
signs of fresh activity—have been two, 
—the excessive tact, secrecy, and activity 
of the Confederate agents in this country 
in poisoning the sources of opinion, and 
the immense vantage-ground given to them 
by the predisposing dread felt in England 
of the growing power of the Union and 
the wish to see it broken up. The latter, 
or selfish ground, has far too much hold on 
the comfortable classes of this country, but 
it would not have twisted the English esti- 
mate of everything as it has done without 
a mocking Confederate Mephistopheles to 
pre-occupy the middle-class ear with his in- 
terpretations of the past and anticipations 
of the future. It is because we hear his 
voice asserting its influence again with re- 
spect to the Federal foreign policy that we 
are now warning the public against it. 
We have not indeed for nearly six weeks 
had any letter from Mr. Spence in The 
Times proving (as he has so often proved 
on the morrow of one great reverse for 
the South and the eve of another) that 
the Government of the United States has 
lost ground steadily in its attempt to put 
down the rebellion ever since the begin- 
ning of the war. But though Mr. Spence 
is either silent or utters his oracles without 
his name, and though even “Our New- 
York correspondent” is bridled and tame, 
the duty of representing this cause in in- 
fluential English circles is not neglected, 
and appears to have devolved upon the 
writers in a journal which has the tactical 
advantage of neither itself distinguishing, 
nor giving any clue to its readers to dis- 

tween its comic and serious 
statements, — The Owl. Whether the earli- 
est possible news of the promotion of junior 
officers in the Civil Service, or the assertion 
that a serious breach with the Govern- 
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ment of the United States is imminent, be 
considered as the more telling joke in the 
last number, it is not easy to say, — but the 
latter, and certainly fictitious piece of in- 
formation has unfortunately inspired a good 
deal of that easy belief which anxiety ai- 
ways tends to promote. Quoted on all 
sides and half credited everywhere, the 
very unpleasant statement that “ within 
the last few days we have been definitely 
asked by the Cabinet at Washington to 
pay an indemnity for the depredations of 
the Alabama, and other vessels” of the 
same class, is rather an unpleasant practi- 
cal joke than a witticism. We need not 
explain that it is wholly false, as it has 
been explicitly contradicted by an official 
journal certainly not Northern in sympathy 
— The Globe—a journal which only last 
Tuesday dived into history to find a his- 
torical parallel for Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
and presented him to us with a pathos too 
deep for tears as a pure “ virgin” whose 
honour President Johnson is attempting 
before he executes his victim. We need 
only point out the motive which causes the 
diffusion of these falsehoods, and the dan- 
ger under which England lies of being 
checked midway in a wholesome revolution 
of opinion by these groundless and irritat- 
ing rumours. The Ouwl, like numbers of 
more influential journals, has evidently a 
Confederate counsellor close at hand, whose 
purpose it is to re-excite the angry feelings 
between England and the Union which 
the murder of President Lincoln had for 
the moment dispersed. Now we are not 
for a moment denying that the sleeping 
claims of the United States Government 
against us on account of the Alabama, un- 
tenable as we believe them to be, will be 
revived. But in truth, as the Confederates 
too well know, the result wholly depends 
on the moment and the manner of their 
revival. If they are revived, as Mr. Sew- 
ard wished that they should be, in some 
time of calm, when the mutually injurious 
misrepresentations on both sides of the 
Atlantic are forgotten, and they can be 
tranquilly discussed as a question of pre- 
cedent and international law only, no one 
would fear for the result. But if peremp- 
torily pressed at a moment when the United 
States have still large and highly-disci- 
plined armies and fleets ready to their 
hands, and while the cordial sympathy of 
England in their national grief is still 
sounding in their ears, every Englishman 
would feel the demand a menace, and be 
disposed not to discuss but to resent it. 
And this is precisely why this false rumour 





is now circulated. The Confederates see 
that English eyes are beginning to open to 
the true state of the political issues be- 
tween North and South, and accordingl 
they strike again the old chords of mr | 
fear and pique, and try to push us back 
into the old unjust frame of thought to- 
wards the Union by persuading us that we 
are palpably threatened and stirring us to 
defiance. But Mr. Mason, or whoever the 
adviser of this darkly-comic English journal 
may be, goes too far. He counsels us to 
rely on joint action with France in Ameri- 
can affairs,—in other words, to mix our- 
selves up in the Mexican imbroglio in order 
that France may support us in resisting a 
demand for compensation. This is scarce- 
ly a course that will recommend itself to a 
sagacious middle class. England has never 
understood the merits of the Mexican case, 
and has always been heartily glad that we 
withdrew in time from the French expedi- 
tion. To purchase an alliance with France 
in resisting an action for damages, by of- 
fering her an alliance in resisting the in- 
vasion by another of a vast territory so 
recently invaded and conquered by her- 
self, would be indeed to copy the conduct 
of Glaucus to Diomede, “to give gold for 
brass, that which is worth a hundred oxen 
for that which is worth nine.” 

But in truth the true policy, on the reso- 
lute adoption of which by the English 
public issues of immeasurable importance 
depend, is to resist steadily this temptation 
to discuss a difference with America for 
which neither the time nor the temper has 
yet come. England has a great, though 
we trust in great measure an involuntary, 
injury to repair. Let her do justice first to 
the great cause which she has been cover- 
ing with obloquy through four years of 
doubtful struggle. Let her recognize ade- 
quately the clearness of conviction and the 
steadiness of purpose which have marked 
the policy of the Federal Administration. 
Let her do justice to the sincerity of the 
emancipation policy. Let her recognize 
the magnanimity and absence of all vin- 
dictive sentiment in the mass of the North- 
ern people; and let her attempt to keep 
back selfish issues till they are put fairly 
before us by the United States. We feel 
confident that Mr. Lincoln’s and Mr. Sew- 
ard’s promise will be kept, and that it will 
be the new Government’s wish to press this 
question, if it be pressed at all, at a mo- 
ment when all mutual irritation has sub- 
sided, and it can be discussed as what it is 
—a legal claim. If we can only do justice 
to the American nation before we enter 
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on the theme of our personal differences, 
neither party will have much to fear, but 
this is precisely what the Confederates 
desire to prevent. It is not the nature of 
the controversy, it is the significance lent 
it by a long course of irritating misinter- 
pretation of the Republican Government, 
which makes it so delicate and dangerous a 
subject. The object of forcing it on for 
discussion at the present moment is — not 
to come to an understanding with the 
United States, but to prevent one. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN STUART MILL. 


The following letter from that most dis- 
tinguished and accomplished friend of the 
United States, Mr. John Stuart Mill, was 
received a fewdays since by a gentleman 
in New York. It was written in the course 
of private correspondence, and not intended 
for the public eye ; but its spirit is so gen- 
erous and sympathetic, and its suggestions 
so wise, that the Evening Post gave it 
publicity : 


AvicGnon, May 13, 1865. 

Dear Sir: Thad scarcely received your note 
of April 8, so full of calm joy in the splen- 
did prospect now opening to your country, and 
through it to the world, when the news came 
that an atrocious crime had struck down the great 
citizen who had afforded so noble an example 
of the qualities befitting the first magistrate of a 
free people, and who, in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, had gradually won not only the 
admiration, but almost the personal affection, 
of all who love freedom or appreciate simplicity 
and uprightness. But the loss is ours, not his. 
It was impossible to have wished him a better 
end than to add the crown of martyrdom to his 
other honors, and to live in the memory ofa 
great nation as those only live who have not 
only labored for their country, but died for it. 
And he did live to see the cause triumphant, 
and the contest virtually over. How different 
would our feelings now be if this fate had over- 
taken him, as it might so easily have done, a 
month sooner ! 

In England, horror of the crime, and sym- 
pathy with your loss, seem to be almost univer- 
sal, even among those who have disgraced their 
country by wishing sucess to the slaveholders. 
I hope the manifestations which were instanta- 
neously made there in almost every quarter may 
be received in America as some kind of atone- 





ment or peace-offering. I have never believed 
there was any real danger of a quarrel between 
the two countries; but it is of immense import- 
ance that we should be firm friends ; and this is 
our natural state, for, though there is a portion 
of the higher and middle classes of Great Britain 
who so dread and hate democracy that they can- 
not wish I ge nerd and power to a democratic 
people, I sincerely believe that this feeling is 
not general, even in our privileged classes. 
Most of the dislike and suspicion which have ex- 
isted towards the United States were the effect 
of pure ignorance ; ignorance of your history, 
and ignorance of your feeling and disposition as 
a people. It is difficult for you to believe that 
this ignorance could be as dense as it really was. 
But the late events have begun to dissipate it ; 
and if your government and people act as I fully 
believe they will in regard to the important 
questions which now await them, there will be 
no fear of their being ever again so grossly 
misunderstood, at least in the lives of the pres- 














ent generation. 

As to the mode of dealing with these great 
questions, it does not become a foreigner to ad- 
vise those who know the exigencies of the case 
so much better than he does. But as so many 
of my countrymen are volunteering advice to 
ape at this crisis, perhaps I may be forgiven if 

offer mine the contrary way. Every one is 
eager in calculating gentleness, and only gentle- 
ness, as et had shown any signs of a dispo- 
sition to take a savage revenge. I have always 
been afraid of one thing only —that you would 
be too gentle. I should be sorry to see any life 
taken after the war is over (except those of the as- 
sassins), or any evil inflicted in mere vengeance ; 
but one thing I hope will be considered absolute- 
ly necessary : to break altogether the power of 
the slaveholding case. Unless this is done, 
the abolition of slavery will be merely nominal. 
If an aristocraey of ex-slaveholders remain 
masters of the State Legislature, they will be 
able effectually to nullify a great part of the re- 
sult which has been so dearly bought by the blood 
of the free States They and their dependants 
must be effectualy outnumbered at the — 
places ; which can only be effected by the con- 
cession of full equality of political rights to 
negroes, and by a large immigration of settlers 
| from the North; both of them being made inde- 
| pendent by the ownership of land. With these 
things, in addition to the constitutional amend- 
ment (which will enable the Supreme Court to 
sat aside any State legislation tending to bring 
back slavery in disguise), the cause.of Freedom 
is safe, and the opening words of the Detlara- 
tion of Independence will cease to be a reproach 
to the nation founded by its authors. * * * * 


I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
J. S. Mixx. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Lixcotn! when men would nameaman | 
Just, unperturbed, magnanimous, 

Tried in the lowest seat of all, 
Tried in the chief seat of the house, — 


Lincoln! when men would name a man 
Who wrought the t work of his age, 

Who fought and fought the noblest fight, 
And marshalled it from stage to stage, 


Victorious, out of dusk and dark, 
And into dawn and on till day, 
Most humble when the pans rang, 
Least rigid when the enemy lay 


Postrated for his feet to tread, — 

This name of Lincoln will they name, 
A name revered, a name of scorn, 

Of scorn to sundry, not to Fame. 


Lincoln, the man who freed the slave ; 
Lincoln, whom never self enticed ; 
Slain Lincoln, worthy found to die 
A soldier of his captain Christ. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


“LAST NIGHT.” 


Wuere were you last night? I watched at 
the gate ; 
I went down early, I staid down late. 
Were you snug at home, I should like to 
know, ’ 
Or were you in the coppice wheedling Kate ? 


She’s a fine girl, with a fine clear skin ; 
Easy to woo, pow not hard to win. 

Speak up like a man and tell me the truth : 
I’m not one to grow downhearted and thin. 


If you love her best speak up like a man; 
It’s not I will stand in the light of your plan: 
Some girls might cry and scold you a bit, 

And say they couldn’t stand it; but I can. 


Love was pleasant enough, and the days went 


fast ; 
Pleasant while it lasted, but it needn’t last ; 
A while on the wax, and a while on the wane, 
Now dropped away into the past. 


Was it pleasant to you ? to me it was: 

Now clean gone as an image from glass, 
As a goodly rainbow that fades away, 

As dew that steams upward from the grass, 


As the first spring day, or the last summer day, 
As the sunset flush that leaves heaven gray, 
As a flame burnt out for lack of oil, 





LINCOLN, 


Good luck to Kate and good luck to you : 

I guess she’ll be kind when you come to woo. 
wish her a pretty face that will last, 

I wish her a husband steady and true. 


Hate you? not I, my very good friend ; 
All things begin and all have an end. 

But let broken be broken ; I put no faith 
In quacks who set up to patch and mend. 


Just my love and one word to Kate: 

Not to let time slip if she means to mate ; — 
For even such a thing has been known 

As to miss the chance while we weigh and wait. 
CaristTina G. Rossetti. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
(To the Ethnological Society.) 


Saces of that zetetic band 
Who, with discussion free, 
Which few Societies will stand, 

Pursue Ethnology ; 
You have been looking up of late. 
Last week you had a grand debate 

About the Negro’s place 
In Nature, if he is, indeed, 

A man and brother, or of breed 

Below our nobler race. 


The Negro’s wool, the Negro’s skin, 
The N o’s nose and jaw, 

The Negro’s heel, the Negro’s shin, 
Are data whence you draw 

Your inferences pro and con, 

That QuasHEx is, or not, as JOHN. 
His facial angle, too, 

You measure, nor those odours fail 

To note, which Negroes all exhale, 
But not all black men do. 


D1sRakE11’s option, widely known 
As Punch doth worlds amuse, ’ 

Of Ape or Angel, is your own. 
Oh, tell us which you choose ! 

Philosophers, allied are we 

‘To cherubs or the chimpanzee ? 
With you that question hangs. 

Have we rich relatives, who soar 

Bright seraphim, or have we poor 
In the orang-outangs 4 


The Negro’s and Gorilla’s shape 
Comparatively scan. 
What kin is that anthropoid ape 
To that pithecoid man ? 
If any, the Gorilla’s proved 
Our cousin some degrees removed ; 
If none, with fellow-men 
And angels Quasuex takes his stand ; 
With Micwarr, GABRIEL, RAPHAEL, and 





Which no pains relight or ever may. 





Accordingly with Bren. Punch. 
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